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RUBBER PRICE CONDITIONS. 


HE topic of the utmost interest in the india-rub- 
T ber industry to-day, and that which is most 
considered, is the present and prospective price of 
crude rubber. Whether the manufacturer be located 
at Malden, Manchester, Mannheim, Melbourne, Men- 
in, Milan, Mjondalen, Montargis, Montreal, or Mos- 


] which 


cow, the 
must be taken into account in planning every detail 
This is a fact which makes the whole 


question is ever present, as one 
for the future. 
rubber industry akin, for the price of rubber every- 
where at any moment practically is the same, while 
the same uncertainty exists as to what the price may 
be to-morrow. The producers of rubber and the trad- 
ers in rubber have troubles of their own in relation 
to the same subject, but here we shall treat more par- 
ticularly of the manufacturers. Where rubber prices 
are made, or how they are made, are questions not 
now pertinent to our purpose. The uncertainty of 
prices is the thing, and what the consumer of rubber 
can do about it. 

Low priced rubber is not so essential. 
consumer of a given grade of rubber must buy it prac- 
tically from the same source, and it costs them all pre- 


cisely the same figure, they are all on the same footing. 


When every 
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\Whether the cost is 50 cents or $1 a pound, or more, 


would be immaterial—if prices could be 
counted upon. but they cannot. 
at New York of fine upriver Para rubber during the 


during 1905 it was $1.28”; 


permanent 
The average price 


year 1902 was 76 cents; 
since then it has been less, the figure for 1908 declining 
This year, so far, the price for this grade 
When it is 


considered that the difference between the highest 


to 93% cents. 
has kept in the neighborhood of $1.20. 


and lowest year prices here quoted amounts to no less 
than $1,157.42 cents per metrical ton, and that these 
fluctuations usually occur without warning, the buy- 
ing of raw rubber by consumers approaches almost 
a speculative basis. 

The producers of rubber in the Amazon region, far 
from satisfied with a condition under which they have 
no say in fixing the market price of their produce, 
have determined upon a course of action, in which, 
with the help of the government and of a great bank, 
they mean to hold their rubber whenever prices are 
not high enough to be attractive. Now the holding 
of rubber anywhere is an expensive practice, when 
storage costs are considered, insurance, interest on 
advances—and the inevitable shrinkage in weight. It 
is well enough to speak of rubber as being a modern 
necessity, but there are limits to what people will pay 
even for necessities, and manufacturers would have 
to halt somewhere in the matter of paying advancing 
rates on rubber, even were the Amazon region the 
world’s only source. There would be an inevitable 
check to rising prices, due to increased production 
and the hesitation of consumers to buy, after which 
the banks would have to unload, with such results as 
fall 


followed Vianna’'s state aided rubber ‘“‘corner’—a 


to half the former prices and loss to everybody con- 
cerned. 

THe InptA Rupper Worvp, a dozen 
printed an article on “What Vianna Did for African Rub- 
the 


vears ago, 


bers,” showing that his speculative “bearing” of 
market for Para rubber opened the way largely for 
the increased use of African grades. Nowadays, 
African rubbers having won an established position 
in the industry, though now apparently falling off 
in the rate of production, an important new source of 
supplies has been developed—the Eastern plantations, 
the product of which (Hevea) is better calculated than 
the \fricans for supplanting the Amazon 


rubber in the industry. 


even best 

\Without meaning to advise our friends on the Ama- 
zon, it would seem that their best interest lies, not in 
forcing up prices to an artificial level, but to so im- 
proving their business methods as to enable them to sell 
at a profit at even lower prices than at present. Their 
devotion to any policy gives the planters of Ceylon 
and Malaya, backed by unlimited European capital, 
the very encouragement which they want and most 


need. The Eastern planters have it in their power 
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to appeal strongly to the consuming markets in the 
matter of guaranteeing prices for longer periods than 
have ever been known in the trade before, and we 
shall be surprised if this does not strengthen the de- 


mand for their product. 


STILL WAITING FOR THE NEW TARIFF. 


HE consideration of the tariff at Washington con- 
tinues to receive attention in these pages for the 
reason that, whether or not such things should be, 
business of all kinds seems to become less active when- 
ever the nation’s legislators happen to be dealing with 
the rates of duties on imports. Specifically, the duties 


on imported manufactures of india-rubber do not 


seem likely to be changed much, if at all, but there 
are other branches of trade which may be affected toa 
greater extent, and the rubber industry is so closely 
dependent upon some of these that its leaders are wait- 


with everybody else, for the announcement of the 


tariff schedules before a resumption of 


ing, 
new business 
activity on normal lines 

Without doubt 
very shortly, 


the pending tariff bill will become 


law with net results differing slightly 


from the results from the existing law, under which 
the United States have enjoyed unexampled prosper- 
itv. Meanwhile the farmers are planting large crops, 


manufacturers are in readiness to produce wares of 


many kinds, and merchants are selling goods. Every- 
thing is in readiness for business on a large scale, but for 
the tariff bugaboo, which with the progress of time be- 
comes less terrible, as the expansion of the country’s mani 
fold interests leads the people less and less to single 
out the tariff for consideration as a public question 
To-day nearly half of the imports into the United 
States are entered free, and the duties on the remain- 
der are imposed with a view to the most equitable dis 
tribution of burdens upon the taxpayers. But in the 
nature of things there can never be general agreement 
as to how duties should be assessed, what with im 


vorters and domestic producers to be considered, 
| 


writers and speakers of every class, from the practicai 
business man to the doctrinaire (not to say crank), 
and 483 members of the Congress, representing so 
many and such diverse constituencies. The same diffi- 


culty has been experienced for 120 years, however 


since the date of the first American tariff law; vet 
the Congress has always managed to frame up a 
tariff bill under which the nation prospered, and, after 


all, each succeeding new schedule has differed from its 


predecessors much less than is generally supposed. 
For several years past the income from the customs 
has averaged about $284,000,000, and the average in- 
ternal revenue of the federal government is $245.000.- 
000 


with the amount of domestic production and consump- 


The total volume of imports is small as compared 
I 


tion, and it is with the latter which the average citizen 
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mostly has to do. For the greater part, the india-rub- 
ber trade is little concerned, except the representatives 
Since 1846 the 


cuty of imported rubber goods has been 30 per cent 


in America of foreign manufacturers. 


or thereabouts, but this does not wholly check the 
buying here of foreign goods. At the same time, if 
there were no duties we don’t believe that American 
rubber manufacturers would go out of business. More 
over, we don’t believe that a single consumer can 
hgure out how much, or whether at all, the prices of 
his purchases of rubber are affected by the tariff. 
We shall be pleased when the tariff talk is ended 
and people begin to devote their attention to more im 


portant matters. 
INDUSTRIAL SLANG. 


ay rubber,” “gum shoeing,” “rubber necks’’—are 

slang words and phrases still potent and amus- 
ing to the masses,but a bit of a bore to members of the 
great industry from which they were cribbed. Their 


~ 


permanence, particularly “Rubber,” meaning to turn 


and stare after some passing object, illustrates the 


power that slang has in language building. Of the 
thousands of slang words coined, most perish after a time, 
but others are so apt and vital that thev become an 
integral part of the written language to which they 
attach themselves. The slang word “rubber” appears 


to be permanent, more’s the pity. It is therefore for- 
tunate that the dignified and euphonic term “India- 
the 


been for 


rubber,”’ to which literateurs and the scholars of 


the world have years committed, is not 


adapted to the use of the iconoclastic slang-founder. 
Perhaps as a name for the most remarkable of nature's 
Condamine, or 


products it is not quite ideal. If La 


any one of the earlier investigators had called it ‘“Re- 


silion” or “Multigum,” or had coined some other de 
scriptive name that would be acceptable to all lan- 
guages, it would have been well. At the same time, 
India-rubber, with its suggestion of the aboriginal dis 
coverers in the Americas, as well as its first industriai 
use in Europe, is more than usually apt and satis- 
factory. 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS IN COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
6 ieee statement of values of exports of manufactures 
of india-rubber and gutta-percha for the month of Feb 
ruary, 1909, and of the first eight months of five fiscal years, 
beginning July 1: 


Relting, Boots All 
MonTHS Packing and Other Tora. 
and Hose. Shoes Rubber. 
February, 1909 $93,205 $54,873 $366,183 $514,351 
July-January 803,067 958.671 2,088,524 3,850,262 


Total . -$806,362 $1,013,544 $2,454.707 $4,364,613 
Total, 1907-08... 924,585 1,305,352 2,485,307 4,715,244 
Total, 1906-07. 801,238 918.569 =. 2,321,211 4,041,018 
Total, 1905-06. 834,554 1,303,164 1,836,312 3,974,030 
Total, 1904-05. 501,309 1,018,122 1,541,217 3,150,648 
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CEYLON RUBBER SALE CONTRACTS. 
ATER details are available in regard to the Ceylon rubber 
mentioned in THe InpiA Russer Wor tp, 
Up to date 18 Ceylon companies are 


crop contracts 
April 1, 
mentioned 
product (other than scrap) to local merchants, at a fixed price 
$1.20 gold] per 


1909 (page 268.) 


as having contracted for the delivery of their 1909 


With one exception this price is 3.70 rupees | 


pound, and the rate named for the remaining company 1s 3.:J 


rupees [=$1]. Since the public announcement of these con 
tracts rubber has changed hands at Colombo at 3.80 rupees 
[=$1.2314] for biscuits and sheet, with 3.85 rupees quoted for 
fine white crepe. The companies mentioned as having sold 


rubber under the new local or “rupee” companies, as 


distinguished from the 


system ar¢ 
companies capitalized in sterling money 


and registered in London and Edinburgh The English com 


unnaturally ship their product to London, and the 


panies not 
few planting companies in the Far East financed in Belgium are 
Antwerp market 

financed to a certam 


Colombo, 


have bee n 


shipping to the 
] Cevlon 


Che 


extent by the 


companies 


commercial houses of and are 


le ading 


under no obligation to send their rubber to the markets here 
mentioned. We quote from the Ceylon Observer: “It is inter- 
esting to learn that nearly all these contract purchases of 1909 


} 


been made by mn behalf of tl 


a coming expenditure of 


Colombo have one firm 


crops 11 


American market. Rumor speaks of 
£4,000 
York. In any case a firm 
is the obvious expectation on the part of big 


the United States.” 


sterling [—$19.466] weekly in these purchases for New 


market throughout the year—and 


appreciably rising 


manutacturers mn 


Color is lent to the Ceylon Observer's report by the arrivals 
New York of plantation rubber direct from Ceylon, all of which, 
to date, has been received by a single firm, the total amount 


for the first three months of the year, according to the statistics 


of arrivals printed in Tue InpiA Rupper Worvp, reaching over 
100,000 pounds. The total arrivals at New York of plantation 
“Para,” for this period, according to the same tables, including 


shipments via London, reached 404,000 pounds, of which 93 pet 


cent. was consigned to three firms 


The following companies and estates are mentioned as having 


sold their rubber under contract this year, the figures indicating 
the estimated production of the required grades. For the most 


part these companies are not yet large producers, but they hav 
planted extensively and have in prospect a constantly increasing 


product : 


*Seremban Estate Rubber Co., Limited........ .pounds 120,000 
Vogan Tea Co. of Ceylon, Limited............ 67,000 
Grand Central Ceylon Rubber Co., Limited 60,000 
Beverlac (Selangor) Rubber Co., Limited 50,000 
*Pendamaran Estate pea an ee sor $5,000 
Pallagodda Estate | Kalutara Co., Limited] : 30,000 
Blackwater Estate (Klang) Rubber Co., Limited 20,000 
*Ribu Rubber Co., Limited a 20,000 
*Neboda Tea Co. of Ceylon, Limited 17,000 
Clyde Tea Estates Co., Limited ea itataer at 15,000 
Perth Estate [Ceylon Tea and Cocoanut Estates Ce 

EME . cciviedctkeneatheobeeaneseeeucks canes 12,000 
Hanwella Tea and Rubber Co., Limited................. 16,000 
lhe Lanka Rubber Co., Limited 10,000 
Rayigam Co., Limited........... aie 9,000 
Yativantota Ceylon Tea Co., Limited &,coo 
Panawatte Tea and Rubber Estates, Limited 6,000 
The Kelani Tea Garden Co., Limited 6,G00 
Kempsey estate 4,000 


wie ak, ee ee eee 
[*Cevlon companies with estates in Malaya.] 

At the half-yearly 
merce (Colombo, February 26) the formal report that was pr 


meeting of the Ceylon Chamber of Com 


sented gave the details of exports of plantation rubber for 1908 
[see THe InpiA Rupper Worp, April 1, 
commented upon the general improvement in the quality of the 
The 


1909—page 272] and 


rubber exports, now that production is on a larger scale. 
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“The best buyer on the local market has been the 


report Says: 
United States, but foreign countries [Note that America 1s not 
included in “foreign.”—THeE Epiror] and Australia are interesi- 


ing themselves in the product, though so far they have not been 
in so favorable a position to compete with the former; they 
should, however, in the future be strong competitors. Prices for 
good biscuit and sheet rubber ranged during the six months from 
$1.2644| per pound, 


2.80 rupees [=—90.8 cents] to 3.90 rupees | 


and the lower grades rose proportionally, and all rubber offered 
was eagerly taken up by local [Colombo] buyers.” 


BETHUNE, the London correspondent of the 
“A member of one of the 


Mr. 


limes of 


ALEXANDER 
Ceylon, writes to his paper: 
largest firms of American rubber dealers has been in London and 
has been expressing himself in the most favorable terms as to the 
prospects of business in the United States. He says that hitherto 
the exports of Plantation have been so small that many Ameri- 


can buyers have neglected the article, but that this is rapidly 


changing, and he himself fully realizes that in time the export 
will be as large as the present figures for Para.” 


\ statement in a recent issue of 7he [ndia-Rubber Journal was 
to the effect that London rubber producing companies were being 


New 
shipments being made to America direct from estates. 


systematically canvassed by a York importing firm, with a 
view to 


PROPOSED PATENT LEGISLATION. 


IDESPREAD interest is 


British 


maintained in the operations and 


effects of the law, which went into 


effect in 
British 
country, no matter 


new patent 


1908. One of its provisions was designed to confine to 
articles patented in that 


Retalia- 


territory the manufacture of 
what the residence of the patentee. 
have been proposed in several other countries [see 
Ruspser Worip, March 1, 
States Che latest 


known as the 


tory measures 
1909—page 201] including 
this kind 


THE INDIA 


the United proposed action of 


forms part of what is Payne bill—“to provide 


revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 


United States, and for other purposes’—now pending before the 


congress at Washington. One section in this bill follows: 





Sec. 41 That whenever a patent is the United States to any 

citizer | s it ect 1 1 cierT 4 be subject with respect to 

ifac e there « n this ¢ the limitations, conditions, 

1 restrictions 1 e imposed of said citizen or subject 

I the nufacture that country u yatents issued therein to citi- 
s of the Unite Ss es 


It does not appear as yet that Great Britain has realized any 
advantage from her new patent law in the matter of transferring 
to that 


} —— 
eisewhere 


country any important industry previously established 
Nor have any notable patents been revoked by reason 
There is a 
in England 
foreign inventions patented 


of non-compliance with the new requirements. 
liberal tune limit, however, as to the establishment 
of works for the manufacture of 


there, and after all some discretion is permitted to the 


comp- 

troller general as to the revocation of any particular patent. 
Whatever 

noticable that 

been granted by Great Britain to American inventors during the 

American 

as active as usual in applying for patents 


may be true of other fields of invention, it is 


fewer patents relating to the rubber industry have 


past year than during some years preceding, although 


inventors have been 
at home in respect of rubber and its applications. 
ne directors of Galvez Rubber Estates, Limited [see Tue 


INDIA Rupper Worvup, August 1, pages 335], have issued a 
report to March 31, 1908, stating that the principal work under- 
taken during the period under review had been in the nature of 
organization and development. In addition to the three estates 
acquired originally, another small one has been purchased. It 
is stated that up to October 31, 1908, 138,000 pounds of rubber 
was gathered, of which 39,971 pounds had been sold at last 


account, and the balance was being forwarded. 


1907 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


NOTES \ OTA. ON THI AMAZON AND ANDES 

y ‘ i s I Ce ns y \lfred Russell 
W c ‘ I Ma & ¢ 

l ) ( % x , Price ¢ 
HE author t vork, a native of Yorkshire, who lived 
betwee 1817 id 1893, was one of the most notable 
naturalists that England has produced. He went to 
Brazil for the study of botany, arriving at Para in 1849, and re 


mained in South 1864, during which time his 


contributions to the herbariums of Europe were more important, 
perhaps, than those fr the ne source at any tin He 
left numerous notes which he was never able personally to put 
into book form, and from thes« ve been selected the material 
which appears in the two handsome volumes before us 

The upper Amazon ntry, when Dr. Spruce began its ex 


ploration, was very little known in any way to outsiders, and 


r knows North Bra 


interest the story of his 


whoev: -day can hardly fail to read with 


experiences for months at a 


time in 
was the rst white 


When he first 


Manaos was an Indian vil 


regions where | man who had been seen 


by the natives went up the Amazon the site of the 


present city of lage, known as “Barra 


Negro,” 


In fact, when he first 


do Rio and the existence of rubber in that region was 


unsuspected went to South America the 


collection of rubber w ed to the immediate vicinity of 


Para, at which town the market value of rubber was about 10 


a pound. Dr. Spr 
but 
region He dis 


pence was not interested except incidentally 


in rubber, general botanical survey of the 


Amazon 


was making 
existence of 
| 


vered, however, the 


various rubber species farther upriver, and more than once at 
tempted to interest the natives in getting out rubber, but gen- 
erally without success, the world’s demand for this material not 
having become so important as after his time. 

1 


Before America, Dr. Spruce was commissioned 


seeds 


leaving South 


by the English government to secure and plants of the 


Cinchon 


r transference to British India, at the instance 


I species f 


of Mr. (now Sir) Clements R. Markham, who, by the way, was 
later instrumental also in the introduction of Hevea rubber into 


Andes, get 
Pacific 


traversed by 


muleback over the 


€ Cinchona seeds 


East Dr 


ollection 


the Far 
ting his 
over the route 


Spruce rode 
a 


and plants to the 
now 


between Quito and Guayaquil, 


[The work of Dr. Spruce having been completed nearly 
half century ago, it can have no direct current relation to rubber 
gathering in the An n regi The study of the work, how 
ever, is well worth while to-d those who may be concerned 
seriously in investments in forest rubber propositions in that 
part of the world, for the reason that, when one leaves. the fe 

‘nters of population on the Amazon, the forest conditions and 
the character of the 1 p tion has nged ittle sine 
Spruce's time Chet 11 to be sure, better transportation 
faciliti n the An n ’ a? ly ding tributaries bh + +} ru e¢ 
ove s exp l Dr. Spru nditions ive bec 

Iter« itt 

| é Dr. Wallace, who was in Brazil 
during part of Dr. S s; sojourn there, and w is still 
living, in his eighty-eight ear. is likewise a naturalist of dis 
tinction, as will be indicated by the statement that simultaneously 
with Darw nnounced 1 theory of natural selection—or 
evol } paper or t having en read on the 
same day as Darwin 
TOHN A. ROERLING. AN ACCOUNT OF THE CEREMONIES AT 

t f ‘ [1 , N. J.) Roe R 

l [¢ 

A REPO »f the proceeding t the unveiling of the statue t 


Wortp, Au 


Tue InpIA Russi 


BOOK 


MO 
( Air 


DERN AIR BRAKE PRACTICI 
tf Instruction on the Automatic, 


nd High Speed Brake 


USE AND ABUSI \ 
l itomatic, and Straight 
nk H Dukesmith, M.E£ 





(bifth edition.) Chicago: Frederic rake & Co 1908. [Cloth. 8vo. 
’ $17 + XXXV. Price $ 
HE importance of the air brake in the control of railway 


trains is now so firmly established that its use as a safety appli- 


} 


is made compulsory. It may not be generally known, 


however, that schools for training railway employés in the use 
brake are fact that 
work before us has gone through five editions within three years 


that the 


of the ai maintained Che the practical 
understand- 


No 
air brake hose, although no 


is an indication importance of thoroughly 


ing the use of air brakes is appreciated by railway men. 
reference is made in this volume to 
air brake system described in it would be practicable without 
rhe that will be 
used, and confines his attention to the requisite of a good brake 
Che makers of 
looking over this work as a source of 
brake 


to be used 


hose author evidently assumes good hose 


system and the proper use of the same. rubber 


hose may be interested in 


information as to what is requisite in a good air system 


in connection with which their products are 


ENSAYO SOBRI LAS PI 
Por H Pittier Washinegtor 
pe Sv Pp. x1+176+4+ 3 lates 
MEXICAN AND 
ty Henry Pittier (¢ 
barium Volume XII, 


[Paper. 8vo. Pp. ui+m 


RICA, 


ANTAS 
H : 1908. 


USUALES DE COSTA 


m 3 B. McQueen, Inc. 
Price $1.20.] 

RAL AMERICAN SPECIES OF SAPIUM., 
yutions from the United States National Her- 
Part 4 Washington: Government Printing Office. 
+8 plates. ] 


CENT 
ntr 
1908 


of the botany of 
these titles is the work 
Nacional 
of Costa Rica, and now connected with the United States depart- 
Cook, of 


The various rubber yielding species of 


(HE notable contribution to our knowledge 


Central America covered by the first of 


of a former director of the Instituto Fisico-Geografico 


ment of agriculture 


\n introduction is written by O. F. 
the same department. 
tree. 


here, and the “chicle” 


Sapium 


Costa Rica are described 


The monograph on species undertaken as a 


was 


study of possible rubber yielding species not formerly known. 


Mr 


Pittier treats of the importance of Sapium as a rubber yield- 


ing genus in South America, where no less than nine species 
have been recognized as having value. He refers to the position 


of Huber and Jumelle, who designate as a Sapium a tree the 
product of which is mixed largely with the latex of Hevea in the 
[See Tut Rupser Wortp, August 


as Mr. Pittier has found, several 


“Para rubber” region. INDIA 


I, 1905, page 305 | There are, 
species of Sapium in Central America, and at least one in Mexico, 
that 
vield commercial In the San José valley in Costa Rica, 
the milk of We hope to see the 


work of this botanist followed by practical experiments with the 


and he sees no reason to suppose some of them may not 


rubber 
a birdlime 


a Sapium is used as 


latex of the trees he describes 


\ | {MIANA (MULL. Arg.) COMO FORNECEDORA 
I N \ s ( Sobre uma Nova Especie de 

Seringue H » ¢ Iiub.) e as suas Affinidades no Genero. 

Pelo Dr. Jacques Huber Para; 1908 [Paper. 8vo Pp. t0.] 

[ue indefatigable director of the Para Museum continues his 


rubber yielding species in the Amazon, in which 


studies of the 
field he is excelled by no other botanist. The publication before 


m Vol. V 


of Hevea Benthamiana as a rubber producer north of 


print fre of the Boletim of the museum, on the 


us 1s a re 
Importance 


the Ama and the new species, H. collina and its similarity to 


species 


IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 
“ ! l \frique 


du Castilloa elactica en Occidentzle Fran- 


Nore sur la \ 





ile ur 
Henry 





caise. By Yves igriculture Pratique des Pays Chauds, Paris. 
VIII-69 De "o8). Py S15-SI9 

Fin neves Verfahrer Gewinnung des Kautschuks auf der Kautschuk- 
nilch Ry D. Sandman.—Der Tropenpflanser, Berlin XII-11 (Nov... ’o8). 


Pp. 5 $24 
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The 


By H. O 


|’ is well known that all classes of crude rubbers contain im 
purities which affect their value, for nearly all the purposes 

of manufacture. The amount of these impurities varies from 
a small percentage in the best grades of plantation Ceylon to an 
amount sometimes equalling 90 per cent. of the total in low-grade 
a crude rubber decreases 


These 


Pontianak, and in general the value of 


proportionally to an increase in the amount of impurities 


impurities are of two general classes 


Che first class consists of accidental, or mechanical, impurities, 
such as water, sticks, stones, leaves, fibers, and such foreign sub 


stances as are removed in the processes of drying and washing 


to which all rubbers are subjected, and their removal constitutes 


the “shrinkage” which is always considered in valuing crude 


rubber and which is negligible in the highest grades only. These 
impurities, being easily removed by all manufacturers, do not de 
the rubbers to 


preciate a greater extent than their proportional 


weight in the whole mass and the cost of their removal 
Che second class consists of chemical impurities, and comprises 
the 


product of decomposition or oxidation of 


the matters in the original latex, aside from true gum, or 


matters which are the 


the gum. These are resinous bodies which are found in all crude 


rubbers, and increase usually in amount as the rubber decreases 


in value. Not being removable in the ordinary purifying treat 
ment, they are not only dilutants, but are of positive detriment in 


} 


many processes to which the gums may be applied. 


The amount of resins in crude rubbers varies greatly, as shown 
been published, giving the results 


rhe 


the Journal of 


by some analyses which have 


of testing various samples of the different varieties. first 


publication of value on this subject was made in 
Terry, 


the Society of Chemical Industry, by H. L in 1889 (page 





173) rhe following table shows the percentage of resins and 
the melting point of various resins, and the remarks give further 
description of resins 

Name of Melting Remarks. 

rubber Resin. Point 
Ph. sdéauenén dene 1.2% og Dark brown color; soft and sticky 
COUR. crees ~~ 1.3% 2° ( Yellow; soft and sticky 
Columbian covese Se enn Brown; dry 
Mozambique ..... 3.0% 18°C Yellow; glutinous. 
Rio Janeiro . - 88% 64°C Hard, powdery; yellow to white 
Madagascar noe Gein cave Ditto. 
Sierra Leone .... 7.4% P Brown; contained glutinous body 
Borneo niin 7.9% 28°C Light brown: soft. 

¢ 45.3 12°C. Ye 

eee 1 4.0% 82°C. H: hw 
Mangabeira a lhl 
African ball (1)... 18.5% 38°C Ds; various melting points 
African ball (2)... 22.8% 20°¢ Ditto. 
African flake ..... 41.2% 20°C. Litt 


These figures were obtained after the rubber had been washed, 


and therefore are based on dry rubber. They resulted from 
cutting the rubber into fragments and extracting with 90 per 
cent. alcohol in a Soxhlet extractor 

It is said that these melting point determinations are not of 
much value, as it is clear that the resins are mixtures It is In 


be observed that these resins do not correspond with Spiller’s 


resin, which is an oxidation product of rubber, but these resins 


are probably produced in the tree before the latex is collected, 
and no amount of care will produce a rubber free from these 
resins. 

Caoutchouc, which has undergone complete oxidation, consists 


principally of a hard, brown, transparent substance, shellac-like 


called Spiller’s resin. This resin is an acid, combines readily 
with soda and potash, forming soaps which are soluble in co'd 
and hot water. Spiller described this resin many years ago. He 


lhe 


has been assigned to this resin, but this wou!ld 


found it to contain 27.3 per cent. of chemical 


formula CywH ».O, 


oxygen 
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Deresination of India-Rubber—lI. 


Chute 


correspond to only 23.5 cent., so that this cannot be the 


per 
correct formula. 

No one seems to have examined these resins to determine their 
exact composition or chemical nature It is particularly im- 
to know 
the 


this 


what action takes place with the resins when 
Ot 


portant 


submitted to processes to which rubber is treated im- 


connection is a report on the analysis of the 
David 
Institute of Commercial 


portance in 
different 
the 
in the 


brands of india-rubber by Spence, PH. D., in 
Research 
Liverpool, in 1906 (pages 75-77 Some de- 


) 
the description of 


Ouarterly Journal of the 


lropics, of 


tails from this are given here on account of 


the resins 


“The 


calcium 


rubber was cut up very fine and dried in an air oven 


The 


dried product was then extracted with acetone, the acetone ex- 


over chloride at 55° C. until constant in weight. 


tract being afterwards dried and weighed. 


“The residue left after exhaustive treatment with acetone was 
again dried, and the caoutchouc was estimated in an average 
sample of the resulting product by digesting the same with 


chloroform until complete ‘solution’ of the caoutchouc took place, 


The colloidal solution was allowed to stand until any coagulated 


proteid had settled out, and was then filtered and the chloroform 


evaporated. The thin film of pure caoutchouc obtained from the 


chloroform extract was dried thoroughly over calcium chloride 


and weighed. The residue insoluble in chloroform, which repre- 


] 


sents mineral matter, vegetable fiber, coagulated proteid, and’ in 


some cases the so-called insoluble rubber, etc., was also weighed. 
“The following results were obtained for samples of the com- 
it had undergone any treatment: 


mercial india-rubber before 


Moisture. Resin. Rubber. Residue. 
GRADES % % OC % 


1 Para, hard cure, South America 4.30 2.73 71.09 1.71 
2. Ceylon Para, Ceylon.. 0.53 93 90.38 5.03 
3. Gold Coast hard lump — 8.74 19.72 69.22 2.37 
4. Gold Coast soft lump..... nen 10.90 17.72 67.40 4.24 
5 Para rubber, Gold Coast.......... 0.27 2.31 93.92 3.30 
6 Gold Coast niggers, Gold Coast.... 8.86 4.12 R2.04 4:73 
7. Ficus Vogelii rubber, Gold Coast. 0.302 35.37 63.79 0.903 
8 Rangoon, Burma ....... aon 6.81 84.63 8.16 
r Lagos lump, Lagos...... 3.4 10.56 80.88 6.39 
10 Lagos root, ong 3.0 3.34 73.35 23.51 
11. Congo root, Congo.......... 2.30 7.02 82.00 7.94 
12 Sierra Leone niggers (a) 5.3 5.54 80.46 9.05 
13 Sierra Leone niggers (b) 2.9 4:97 65.5 26.40 
4 Pernambuco scrap ...... 8 4-35 58.75 32.31 
RESINS. RESIDUE. 

1 Soft, oily. Insoluble rubber. 

2 Hard, glue-like. Inscluble rubber 

3 Hard but non-crystalline. Insoluble rubber; bark. 

4. Hard : Insoluble rubber; fibrous material. 

5 Soft and oily. Very little insoluble rubber 

6. Hard and dry Largely proteids and some mineral 

matter 

7. Hard, clean, dry. amorphous. porececccese 

xs : , aceieits Bark, small quantity insoluble rubber. 
9 and glue-like Largely fiber 
10 Iry, amorphous Reot, fiber, sand. 
11 aes ‘ ' Root and fiber 
12 hard but glue-like eeeeee. 
13 y hard Rark and other impurities. 
14 but not amorphous Insoluble rubber and bark 





The variability of the amount of resins which may be found 
in the various classes of rubber is illustrated by the results of 
analyses made by Lyman M. Bourne [see THe INpIA RUBBER 
Wortp, December 1, page 75.] His table 181 
analyses of all classes of rubber, and the results of a few of the 


1Q00 covered 


more important are given here 
Three samples of Cevlon Para fine averaged 2.5 per cent. resin 


and 97.5 per cent. rubber with no shrinkage, this being the only 


variety without shrinkage. The average of 23 samples of 
Brazilian Para fine showed 96.6 per cent. rubber and 3.4 per 
cent. resin, with 17 per cent. shrinkage. Six samples of prime 


Assam, from India, showed 15.8 per cent. resin. Two samples of 
Borneo second and one of Borneo third showed 19.3 and 20.7 
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per cent. resin, respective Seven samples of | pper Congo 
g 13.8 per cent. resi One sample of Brazilian strips showed 
28 per cent. resin. Thre umples of Mexican guayule showed 
25.4 per cent. resin and 25 per cent. shrinkage, and seven samples 
of Pontianak showed 75 per cent. resin and 60 per cent 


In ing t ples they were dissolved in benzol and 
the resin was pré l b ddition of alk t eum 1 
maining in s Dr. Weber, in his work on t nalysis of 

ibber Ivises that ) eated by the method of Soxhlet 
extract using i vel f the resins while the 
rubbs t d 

} vo pro¢ 5 ment d as they typi 

the p sses wht d im the rge way to separ 

the resin from the \\ t ffect of the resins is on tl 
gum t seen known or f gnized, and it is 
evi t tit liffer great] r tie character thei 
eff lifts ) As examples of t t may b 
tat tl i Pontianak gum is rd resin, me 
ing ove the boiling point of water, and that it is not affected 
by sulphur at tl vi izing temperature It has certain 
‘ | } i 1 _ \ ot 

d tt ” i 1! ct Tl th 

U from guayule rubb s at ord 

nary temperat I nass of exceeding stickiness It 
‘ usceptible t n of sulphur, which gradually hardens 
it, but it at no time is flexible, but when completely hardened is 
glass nh it is evident that these two resins would 
act entirely different mpound, both while working and 
when ( l 
Of t i nd i ther rubbers 
\ ‘ t thet ctt bt S rubb 
vi A S f ower prices than those with 
low S ‘ we noOT n to assume het 
tion 1 : r pre ce des ) 

\I en published late » the 
1” \ resin ntents < cases 
! ne t ) t nfluence of t sil probab! 

negligib } () t S lie "7 n t 
] rkets o@1 yww-priced rubbers, such $s guayul 
on ntents are higl These rubb 

e off t t their actual contents of pure gum 

) n the sa unt f 
* RY {! I Wi) 

( noul in It we l 
. t comnizes 1 s being 
If these injurious resins can be extracted from the low-g1 
rubb vithout in ng the gum itself, and in a practical and 

cs i 1) TT Wwts~ | ve 1s 
ion wou 
\ { s hav id their attention l 
1¢ | I nd a number of experiments hav 
been ma n ! rcial scale, and some plants have turned 
out large quantit f deresinated rubber and are still at worl 
while ot é ke 1 time and have then discontinued 
iperations Most of t deresination has been done at rubber 
goods factori t of the product has been used in the 
ume works t h appeared on the market, and few 
v of the ex industr Very little has been pub 

] t 1 almost nothing made public as to 
pt “eS e result 

\ number of patent ive been taken out in connection with 

de inating rubber, however, and it is evident that considerable 
thought has been given to the subject. In looking over the patent 
pecificat s it is t the processes of deresination divide 


follows: 


lee 
classes, as 


[May I, 1900. 





(1) Those processes which depend on the action of alkali on 
the resins. (2) Those in which a solvent is used which, when 
hot,, may dissolve both the rubber and resin, but when cooled 
will precipitate out the gums. (3) Those which are a solvent 


for both rubber and resin, and then precipitate out the gum by 


nother solvent, which will keep the resin in solu 


Chose 


resins are 


addition of 


tion. (4) which use as a solvent a volatile liquid in 


which the soluble, but which does not dissolve the 


rubber to an appreciable extent 
| 


In the next forthcoming tssuc 


some Of the patents in this field 


will be reviewed 


THE COLOR OF RUBBER HEELS. 


S' IME of ihe 


ber heels on certain 


larger factories are making a specialty of rub- 


lines of women’s and mostly in house 


In all cases half of the heel 


[his heel has bothered some 


savs American Shoemaking 


1 
shoes, 


is of leather of the finishers, be- 


cause the rubber would not finish the same color as the leather 


had 


have 


In one 
this 


coarse 


on the edge, and as a result the edge two colors. 


of the leading factories, however, they gotten over 


is put on a 
cloth 


trouble The edge is blacked and when dry 


bristle brush which has been covered with Che operator 


ipplies wax repeatedly to the brush or wheel on every few shoes, 
The more 
should be 


in the first place, 


which helps keep the blacking on the edge. often 
edge It 
dark color 


rubber heel 


Wax 15S ipplied the better for the stated 


that these rubber wheels were a very 


which helped the finish. It is the light blue or grey 


in color that gives most trouble to finishers 


HEELING RUBBER HEELS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that there is an attachment used on a heel 


on rubber heels [says 4 merican Shoemaking| 


that 


ing machine to put 


rooms in which attachment is not 


In one bot 


1 , 
making 


still there are 


used and a good many rubber heels are put on too 


toming room the heeler was seen sticking the rubber heels to 


the leather 


who helps the heeler would 
As a rule all 
s have a base of leather, making the finished heel half 


} 
Duis¢ 


and then the boy 


rubber heels on by hand shoes wit! 


rubber | | | 


leather and half rubber. In this case the heeling would have t 


twice as much work 
Che 


as it would a regular 


double deck work, which means 


on every heel, besides the slow hand method attachment 
ink the rubber heel on the same 


ol Id sp 


AUTOMOBILES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


” the pages of The Hub (New York)—but we don’t know 
where it got them—are some figures showing the number of 
iutomobiles registered in the several states for four years past 





29.868 in 
1908 Che 


the total number of cars mentioned 


The numbers given are: 50,158 in 1906; 75,78 


1905 ; 


and 129,361 in table is not offered as being 


mplete, but even if it wert 


as having been registered in any year does not indicate correctly 


the number of new automobiles actually put into commission. In 
the first place in New Jersey every machine in the state must be 


registered and this is probably true in some 
many of the registrations are duplicated 


anew every year, 


ther states; 


Chis 


registered both 


besides, 
is particularly true of a large number of cars which are 
in New York and in New Jersey At the same 
machines registered in former years 


time not a few of the 


gone out of use. It would seem impossible, therefore, to 


determine just how many automobiles there are in the United 
States, but the number no doubt amounts to half of all now ‘in 
use in the world. 


In view of the limited quantities of gutta-percha leaves avail- 
factory in Soerabaya, Java, money has been raised, 
London Telegraph, for the establishment 
of a similar factory at Bandjermassin, in Dutch Borneo, where 


able for the 


says the and China 


gutta-percha leaves are more plentiful. 
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Americans Planting ‘¢Manicoba”’ in Brazil. 


RUBBER plantation, now becoming productive, and which, 
considering its extent and potential importance, probably 


A 


has been less written about than any other in existence, 


is located in the inland Brazilian state of Piauhy. It will be 
mentioned here in some detail (1) because it is a New York 
enterprise and (2) because it is devoted to two species of 


have come to notice—those known 


Vanth f, 


locally as “Remanso” and “Jequie,” and admitted to be superior 


which only recently 


to the longer known Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara rubber) 
lo reach this plantation one had best start from the seaport 
of Bahia Salvador do 


wn on the coast south of Para 


a city of over 200,000 in- 
Here one takes 
government guaranteed rail- 
Below 


this point navigation is impeded by the Paulo Alfonso rapids, by 


(Sao Bahia), 


habitants, far do 
about 300 miles over the 


way to Joazeiro, on the important river Sao Francisco. 


nsidered the greatest in the world. Above the rapids are 


some ct 


regular services of steamers, some of them up to 2,000 tons 
Proceeding upstream, say to Remanso, one debarks and travels 
overland tor about 72 miles, until Sao Raymundo is reached. 
This is in the little grazing state of Piauhy—except that it 
wouldn't be a “lit state” outside of Brazil 

Here, beginning some four vears ago, a New York firm trading 


in hides, rubber and other Brazilian products, with a house at 


Bahia, acquired 54,000 acres of land, covered with rubber ana 


other forest growths, and began systematically to lay out planta 
tions of “manicoba” rubber. First of all, they considered the 
m desirable conditions for the growth of this species. Dif 
ferent areas have been planted for different reasons. One plan 


tation has been made at the foot of the mountain range back of 
Sao Raymundo, with the idea that the drainage from the moun- 
tains might prove of value in otherwise dry seasons. Other sites 
have been chosen on account of the apparent superiority of the 
soil in them, account being taken of the soil, subsoil, and the 
underlying rock. One reason for planting on detached areas is 
that, should fire break out on one, it may expend its force with- 
out spreading to another. The number. of trees now under cul- 
tivation is about 2,500,000, all grown from the seed. 

Chis large number of trees does not imply any such area as 
with a similar number of Hevea trees—the 


would be the case 


rubber planted in Malaya. The manico beira is, relatively, hardly 
more than a shrub; it occurs naturally closely grouped, and may 
be planted at very short intervals. In this case about 1,300 trees 
acre is the average and about three square miles have 
There are, 


to the 
been planted. Tapping begins at three or four years. 
as a rule, in addition to the top root—which points downward 
moisture is three lateral roots, which are short 
and it is these which yield the latex, under the prac- 
The Northway tapping 
knife has proved less satisfactory here than the crude appliance 


until reached 
and stocky, 


tice on the plantations at Sao Raymundo. 


which the natives form by bending a section of barrel hoops and 
sharpening the edges of the metal at the bend. The natives co- 
latex in holes in the ground, without the addition of 
any coagulant; the will, of course, adopt 
methods better calculated to yield a clean product. 

at two seasons in the year, 


agulate the 
planting company 
tapped 

While two pounds per tree have 


Manicoba rubber trees are 


about 15 days in each season 
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per c resin, é Seven samples of Upper Congo 
gave 13.8 per cent. resin. One sample of Brazilian strips showed 
28 per ce esin [hree samples of Mexican guayule showed 


25.4 per cent. resin and 25 per cent. shrinkage, and seven samples 


of Pontianak showed 75 per cent. resin and 60 per cent. 
shrinkage 

In analyzing thes umples they were dissolved in benzol and 
the resin was precipitated by addition of ak l, the gum r 
maining in s t ’r. Weber, in his work on t nalysis of 
rubb« idvises t ples be treated by the method of Soxhlet 
extractior sing ‘ vent of the resins while t 

ubber t di 

Che vO process ment d as they typit 
t processes whicl d in rge WV to separat 
the resin from the ge VW the effect of th esins 1s on t 
gum does not seen yey known or recognized, and it 1 
evident that if t liffer greatly in their character the 
eff uld diff i As examples of t t may bi 
st tl I Yontianak gum 1 ir in, me 
ing . b g f t nd tha is t affected 
b sulphur . 3 ing temperatut t is certain 

: . rey in 
diff g tly i teristu 

()n ‘ | I t guavul » Ss at rd 
nary temperatures nass of exceeding kines It 
qt ( uscel ib] I pl u Vnicn gi dua hare 
it, but t1 me xil it when npletely hardened is 
glass nd britt dent that these two resins w l 
act ¢ I ff { nd, both whilk rking ai 
when ct 

Of t i d in other bbers 
\ bt is ubb 
wi $j \ ices than those with 

\ t T 1 Ti 

\I en mublishe l l the 

1g a sin tent ema r es 
n dint ’ t fluence of t n is probab 
m gib UI t n n't 
markets g1 ti v-p d rubber such as guayt 
in Pr it 1 \ n nts t Tea | S< rubhe 
ire off t i eit tt mtent f pure gu 

1 t ‘ ) nm the ! nour t 

| ft rubb 
( ( tal unt I in t vouid 

m, t re g t i being 
injure 

If these injurious resins can be extracted from the g 
rubbers without injuring the gum itself, and in a practical and 
1! . rt \ il ] ‘ 

, e the . aed 
ne an , 

\ num er ! tu s have id their attention « d 
the possibilities of this work, and a number of experiments have 
been mad n commercial cale ind some plants | \ turn l 
out large quantiti f deresinated rubber and st it rk, 
while others have worked for time and have then dis nued 
operations Most of t resination has been done at rubbe1 
goods factories, and 1 t of the product has been used in the 
same works, so that little h ippeared on the market, and few 
know of the extent of the industry. Very little has been pub 
lished on the subject, and almost nothing made public as to 
processes or results 

\ number of patents have been taken out in connection with 


deresinating rubber, and it is evident that considerable 


thought has been given to t ubject. In looking over the patent 


pecifications it is seen that the processes of deresination divide 
tl follows: 


emselves into several classes, as 





[May I, 1909. 





(1) Those processes which depend on the action of alkali on 


the resins. (2) Those in which a solvent is used which, when 


hot,. may dissolve both the rubber and resin, but when cooled 


will precipitate out the gums. (3) Those which are a solvent 


for both rubber and resin, and then precipitate 


solvent, which will keep the 


out the gum by 


addition of another resin in solu 


which use as solvent a_ volatile 


tion. (4) Those liquid in 


which the resins are soluble, but which does not dissolve the 


rubber to an appreciable extent 


In the next forthcoming issue some of the patents in this field 
will be reviewed 


THE COLOR OF RUBBER HEELS. 


7 IME of the 


ber heels on certain lines of women’s and mostly in house 
In all cases half of the heel 
This heel has bothered som 


larger factories are making a specialty of rub 


American Shoemaking 


\ 
snoes, savs 


leather of the finishers, be- 


is of 


cause the rubber would not finish the same color as the leather 


on the edge, and as a result the edge had two colors. In one 


this 


coarse 


factories, however, they have gotten 


trouble. The edge is blacked and when dry is put on a 


of the leading over 


bristle brush which has been covered with cloth. The operator 


ipplies wax repeatedly to the brush or wheel on every few shoes, 


which helps keep the blacking on the edge The more often 
Vax 1S ipplied the better for the edge It should be stated 
hI ] } 


that these rubber whee were a very dark color in the first place, 


which helped the finish. It is the rubber heel light blue 


trouble to 


or grey 


in color that gives most finishers 


HEELING RUBBER HEELS. 


rHSTANDING that there is an attachment used on a heel 


Notwi 


ing machine to put on rubber heels [says American Shoemaking| 


still there are making which that attachment is not 


rooms in 


«l many rubber heels are put on too. In one bot 


toming room the heeler was seen sticking the rubber heels to 
the leather base and then the boy who helps the heeler would 
nail the rubber heels on by hand \s a rule all shoes wit! 


a base of leather, making the finished heel halt 


In this case the heeling would have t 


which means twice as much work 


n every heel, besides the slow hand method. The attachment 
14 


wuld spank the rubber heel on the same as it would a regul 
top-lift 

AUTOMOBILES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
of The Hub don’t kne 


got them—are 


(New 


figures showing the number of 


pages York)—but we 


” the 
where it 


iutomobiles regi 


some 
stered in the several states for four vears past 


The numbers given are: 29,868 in 1905; 56,158 in 1906; 75.783 


and 129,361 in 1908. The table is not offered as being 


mplete, but even if it were the total number of cars mentioned 


as having been registered in any year does not indicate correctly 


the number of new automobiles actually put into commission. In 


the first place in New Jersey every machine in the state must bi 


] 


registered anew and this is probably true in some 


duplicated 


every vear, 


states; besides, many of the registrations are 


which are 


This 
registered both in New York and in New Jersey 


cars 
At the same 


former years 


is particularly true of a large number of 


time not a few of the machines registered in 


have gone out of use. It would seem impossible, therefore, to 
determine just how many avtomobiles there are in the United 
States, but the number no doubt amounts to half of all now ‘in 


use in the world. 


In view of the limited quantities of gutta-percha leaves avail- 
able 


Says 


factory in Soerabaya, Java, money has been raised. 
Telegraph, for the establishment 
Jandjermassin, in Dutch Borneo, where 


for the 
the London 
of a similar factory at 


and China 


gutta-percha leaves are more plentiful. 
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Americans Planting ‘¢ Manicoba’’ 


RUBBER plantation, now becoming productive, and which, 

A considering its extent and potential importance, probably 
has been less written about than any other in existence, 

state of Piauhy. It will be 
New York 


speci ~ of 


is located in the inland Brazilian 


mentioned here in some detail (1) because it is a 


enterprise and (2) because it is devoted to two 


Manihot, 


locally as 


which only recently have come to notice—those known 


and “Jequie,” and admitted to be superior 
Vanthot Glaziovii 


lo reach this plantation one had best start from the seaport 


“Remanso” 


to the longer known (Ceara rubber). 


of Bahia (Sao Salvador do Bahia), a city of over 200,000 in- 


habitants, far down on the coast south of Para. Here one takes 
for about 360 miles over the government guaranteed rail- 
Below 


Alfonso rapids, by 


way to Joazeiro, on the important river Sao Francisco. 


this point navigation is impeded by the Paulo 


nsidered the greatest in the world. Above the rapids are 


some cé 


regular services of steamers, some of them up to 2,000 tons. 


Proceeding upstream, say to Remanso, one debarks and travels 
overland for about 72 miles, until Sao Raymundo is reached 
This is in the little grazing state of Piauhy—except that it 
wouldn't be a “little state” outside of Brazil 

Here, beginning some four years ago, a New York firm trading 
in hides, rubber and other Brazilian products, with a house at 


acquired 54,000 acres of land, covered with rubber ana 


dt began systematically to lay out planta 





tions of rubber. Jl irst of all, they considered the 
most desirable conditions for the growth of this species. D:i- 
fere reas have been planted for different reasons (one plan 
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in Brazil. 


tation has been made at the foot of the mountain range back of 
Sao Raymundo, with the idea that the drainage from the moun- 
tains might prove of value in otherwise dry seasons. Other sites 
have been chosen on account of the apparent superiority of the 
soil in them, account being taken of the soil, subsoil, and the 
One reason for planting on detached areas is 
that, should tire break out on one, it may expend its force with- 


underlying rock. 
out spreading to another. The number. of trees now under cul- 
tivation is about 2,500,000, all grown from the seed. 

[his 


would be 


large number of trees does not imply any such area as 


the case with a similar number of Hevea trees—the 


rubber planted in Malaya. The manico beira is, relatively, hardly 
more than a shrub; it occurs naturally closely grouped, and may 
be planted at very short intervals. In this case about 1,300 trees 
to the acre is the average and about three square miles have 


been planted. Tapping begins at three or four years. There are, 
as a rule, in addition to the top root—which points downward 
moisture is three lateral roots, which are short 
and stocky, and it is these which yield the latex, under the prac- 
The Northway tapping 


knife has proved less satisfactory here than the crude appliance 


until reached 


tice on the plantations at So Raymundo. 


which the natives form by bending a section of barrel hoops and 
sharpening the edges of the metal at the bend. The natives co- 
agulate the latex in holes in the ground, without the addition of 
any coagulant; the will, of course, adopt 
methods better calculated to yield a clean product. 


planting company 
Manicoba rubber trees are tapped at two seasons in the year, 


about 15 days in each season. While two pounds per tree have 
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cumstances so unfitted for the success of other rubber species; 


besides, the product is of a good grade, and the plants fairly pro- 


ductive. The Ceara rubber tree was among the first in South 


\merica to be identitied botanically, it having been designated by 
Mule # of the 


determination of the species having been made from plants grown 


Johann \argau, Vanthot Glazioz But tine 


as 
from the seed at Kew, the question from the first was involved 
doubt. [See a comprehensive INDIA 
Rupsek Worip, November 15, 


in some article in TH 


1Sg90—page 35.| 





From the date of the earliest attempts at rubber culture, Ceara 
under this 
local n 


first rubber exported from Ceylon [11 cwt. in 1889] was 


either 
the 


rubber was experimented with, 


Manihot, or 


Phe 


name, or 


“manicoba,” which is native for 


ime 


from planted Ceara, and considerable of this variety was planted, 
the East as 
In German Africa, how- 


but later A/evca rubber succeeded so well Far 


in 
almost to overshadow every other kind. 


ever, and in other regions less well adapted than Ceylon 


some 


and Malaya, to the Hevea, Ceara rubber continues to be planted 


on a large scale. Why not, then, in its native habitat? 


Gradually it became known that the rubber trees or shrubs 


locally 
acteristics, and particularly that the trees in different sections pos- 
The 


known s “manicoba” did not all exhibit t! ume char- 


re S 


ugh 
that by 


values thors 
the 


rf 
Ernest Ule, published by the royal botanical garden and museum, 


sessed different as rubber producers st 


scientific study ¢ “manicoba” rubber, perhaps, is 


at Berlin. Ule made several journeys into the regions where this 


rubber is found native, with the result that, in addition to the 


tree already known as Manihot Glasiovii, he described dis 
tinct species: Manihot dichotoma, M. heaptap! ! nd 1 
Piauhyensis 

lhree of the four species are illustrated herewith 
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of one pound per year \t 
trees the vield of drvy ubl 
tree varied, a singel speci 





of latex, or 44 pr unds, but 


best time for tapping 


¢} ] 
season, and when the leaves 


less in a dry year, whi 
absorpti n by the tree of tl 


Mr. I. Henry 


trees, 11 


moisture 
manicoba 


the bark cracked, allowing 


native 


the and can be 


tree 
Three species have been 
irder of the relative 
Manihot Piauhyensis (| 
Vanihot dichotoma 
Vanthot Glaz 
Rubber from the 
New York, London and 
About April 1 sales wer: 
pound. The enterprise het 
poration, 
registered July 6, 1906, 


Mr. Adolph Hirsch, 
commission merchants. 


ident, 


THE DIFFERENT 


Cue rubber of ( ra 


tree 
as being particularly 


the world if only f 


The Brazilian Rubl 


company believe to be due 


latex, in lieu of any other supply of 
Hirsch, of the company, states that 
t tapped, have often been found with 
he latex to escape, where it dries on 
d in ipe for market 


planted, which are named here in 


upon the three 


] ] 
piaced 


' 


| Remanso rubber 


equie rubber 


\rg.)—Ceara rubber 


1 


the 


is been marketed already, in 
Bordeaux, with satisfactory esul 

in New York at 85 cents a 

ved is a private or “close” co1 


laws of New 


1 the | ad of 


York, 


Che 


Plantation and Development Co., 


pr 
Adolph Hirsch & C 


es 


) 


ver was 71.65 pounds. The yield pe 
n at the first cutting giving 200 grams . 
} , ‘ sf 
this, of course, was exceptional. The ry y y>. } 
, , : y.¢ 
been found to be just after the ratny TE Bae 
falling he yield is markedly 
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tate, 


““MANIHOT.”’ 


unifort 


ught, long has been of interest 
it flourishe 
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May 1, 1909.] 


‘¢Valorization’’ of 


the so-called “valorization” of rubber in Brazil has now 


been enacted as regards two of the three important rubber 


’ | THE legislation requisite for giving effect to the projects for 


producing districts in that republic. The measure adopted by 


the legislative assembly of the state of Para [see Tue Inpb1a 
Russer Wortp, January 1, 1909—page 154] has been signed by 
the governor, and this applies to all the rubber produced in the 
state of which Para is the capital. The national budget law of 
3razil for 1909 authorizes the president of the republic to grant 
a reduction from the export duty on rubber produced in the 
similar to those embraced in 


Acre on terms 


The third and remaining rubber 


federal district of 
the proposals adopted at Para. 
producing district in Brazil of first importance is the state ot 
Amazonas, of which Manaos is the capital. 

Che federal law, No. 
inducements to syndicates that might be organized in the agri- 


979, of January 6, 1903, offered certain 


industries, the benefits to be participated in 


y Brazilians lhe 


cultural and rural 


effect of the legislation at Para is to 


only | 
extend definitely the provisions of the law of 1903 to the rubber 


interest, and the act adopted at Rio de Janeiro is of the same 
rhe first and major advantage from the proposed legis- 
afford a 


with the 


purport 


lation is to reduction in export duties on rubber to 
J 


those who comply terms of the law—a reduction so 
material as to affect seriously foreigners who may be engaged in 


The 


and 


the exporting of rubber object, of course, is to give 


Brazilians the preference, the idea evidently prevails that 


with so large a volume of rubber exports from the Amazon there 
must profits, which profits hitherto 
have gone to foreign tirms, thus being in a sense a drain upon 
Brazil. 


Hitherto the exports of rubber from the Amazon, involving an 


be correspondingly large 
the resources of 


important amount of capital, have been financed by the exporters, 
The collection of rubber in the 
Amazon local 
supplies to the proprietors of rubber camps on the islands and 


who are almost wholly foreign 


region is facilitated by merchants who advance 
up the rivers, who in turn distribute these goods to the rubber 
rubber collected to the 
These latter, 


receivers of rubber in the primary 


workers and make shipments of the 


yrovisioners, principally at Manaos and Para. 
I ; 


termed aviadores, are the 
markets, from whom the export houses at Para, for example, 
purchase day by day their requirements for the world’s trade. 
Under the new régime the plan is for the aviadores, working in 
connection with the producers of rubber, to keep in touch with 
the product until it has reached the consumer. The plan looks 


further, however There is involved not only earning for 


Brazilian capital the profits of exporting rubber, but the possibil- 
ity of controlling prices for the product to a degree which has 
to Para rubber. In other 


not yet been witnessed with 


words, the working out of this system would involve the hold- 


respect 


ing of rubber stocks whenever prices were not satisfactory to 
the sellers until more favorable opportunities offered for mar- 
keting the rubber. In the 
constantly from upriver customers against advances of merchan 


past the aviadores, receiving rubber 
dise, have been interested in marketing the same as promptly as 
possible, whether or not a profit was realized, and working inde- 
pendently and without the assistance of other than their own 
capital, any other course was scarcely open to them. 

A new element has been introduced into the situation by the 
establishment at Manaos and Para of branches of the Banco do 
3razil, of Rio de Janeiro, practically a national institution and 
descended directly from the first bank known in Brazil founded 
by royal charter in 1808. The authorized capital of this bank 


is 70,000,000 milreis and the amount subscribed to date is 


45,000,000 milreis, amounting at par of exchange to $24,570,000 
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Rubber in Effect. 


The Banco do Brazil, based practically on the natural resources, 
is in position to make advances to aviadores on their rubber to 
an extent impossible in the past by any banking institution on 
the Amazon, and upon this possibility based the 


hope of the rubber producers to hold their rubber in times of 


evidently is 


low market quotations, and to a degree control the production 
What will be the effect of the new system only 
time can tell, of course. The valorization of coffee, a product of 
for nearly 


of rubber. 

the southern Brazilian states, has been in effect now 
two years, on a somewhat different basis, but opinion is divided, 
first, as to what results have already been obtained, and secondly, 
as to what the final and lasting effect upon the coffee market will 
be It 
appealed strongly to the native rubber interest, and that the new 
from 


is clear, however, that the coffee valorization plan has 


legislation in reference to rubber is a direct outgrowth 
what has been done in respect of coffee. 

attributable to 
the valorization Para that 
rubber is being held there by certain parties at higher prices 


(2) statistics of 


lwo features in the rubber market to-day are 
movement: (1) reports come from 
than those obtaining in the consuming markets; 
stocks of rubber in the consuming markets embrace an unusual 
volume of “consigned” rubber, implying that rubber is being 
shipped to New York and Europe through other than the usual 
regarded as rubber handled by or for 
There are reports 


channels, which must be 
Brazilian syndicates under the new system 
of offers of rubber to manufacturers at slightly higher prices 
than the regular importers are quoting by parties who are sup- 
posed to represent such syndicates as are here referred to 


WHAT “LE BRESIL’’ (PARIS) SAYS. 


WISHING to pursue, in the general interest of this country, our 
inquiry regarding the laws recently passed in Para and Rio in 
consideration of the valorization of india-rubber, we have inter- 
viewed a person established in the Paris market who is 
thoroughly posted in regard to this product and to its Brazilian 
and European markets. This gentleman proved to share the ad- 
verse opinions we have previously expressed in respect to these 
measures which their consider unconstitutional, and 
he likewise considered them to be merely an artificial expedient 


which would in the end produce results wholly contrary to the 


opponents 


commendable purpose which the governments of Rio and Para 
had in view. 

first of all, reason to fear that the producers will find 
a market of insufh- 


There is, 
themselves in the near future confronted by 
cient volume, as soon as the ample absorbing facilities and elas- 
ticity which it has heretofore enjoyed shall have disappeared 
in consequence of the partial or complete withdrawak of the 


foreign firms established in Brazil. The producers will then have 


to deal exclusively with the domestic syndicates, which wiil 
compel them to pass under their yoke, unless they resign them- 
selves to wait for higher quotations than those which the syndi- 


cates are willing to offer them. 
1 


Chis condition will result in the accumulation of large stocks 


of rubber in the places of production. In this connection it will 


be well to remember that rubber will show a loss of weight of 
about I per cent. per month during the first few months after it 
is placed in storage. 

As long as the active trade in the Brazilian market enabled pro- 
ducers to sell all their supplies in advance for future delivery, 
they were not compelled to face this large contingent loss which 
even exceed, the small benefit which 
the new law Phey 
compelled to look to Europe for advances by 


cargoes, the arrival of which may cause sudden and disastrous 


may henceforth absorb, or 
intends to reserve for them. will then be 


shipping their 


declines in prices 
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hould, however, bear in mind that the 


stocks of rubber will scarce! 


ng [i large 
vents, it will be exceedingly risky. (1) 
ht ich the rubber would suffer, while 
in the case of other products—coffee, for 


in increase in weight; and (2) on 


f interest that would be charged for 
wa S 
ht and interest charges would be 1 th 
they must be borne by a very high-priced 


1 
consumption, an ct nsequent V 


ns for the measures taken in Para and 


rization of rubber, the advocates of the 
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Why, they 
a world that apparently can never get 


their labor for years swept away. angrily inquire, 
should such things be in 
rubber enough? They are not satisfied always by an explana- 
The 


does not question the operation of this 


tion which refers merely to the law of supply and demand. 
the Review 
natural law, but is of the opinion that it is possible by manipula 


writer in 


tion to so regulate supply that it shall exceed demand, and send 
and up, 
Chat the relations of supply to 


demand are generally normal, he says, is shown by the figures to 


prices down, or stimulate demand send them which 


he considers to have been done 


1 


the world’s visible supply at the end of each season, which of late 


have scarcely varied. All the rubber produced has gone into 


consumption. In the interval, it is true, there may have been 
moments when supplies coming too quickly into the market ex 
ceeded the capacity of the demand, or vice versa—circumstances 


I to be taken 
\ll that is wanted to secure stability of prices according to 
the Revie s to 


ep supply on a 


liable advantage of by speculators. 


eliminate speculation, to do which it is only 


keep 


held back at its source 


level with demand. To 


ecessary to ke 
1d demand even rubber must b 


wanted for consumption. The writer in our Rio cor 
the control of 


with 


temporary does not go into details as to how 


an be brought about, but his article closes 


the insistence that threatened with the competition of the 


rubber plantations of the Far East, should, while Amazon rubber 


still dominate the market, insure to producers a fair price 


for their rubber, and meanwhile exert every effort to reduce the 
rubber and encourage plantations in the 


cost of producing forest 


native habitat of the Hevea species 


“EVERLASTING” BLOW-OFF VALVE. 


(>< JOD SAYEN, himself a practical rubber man, has pro 
duced many valuable specialties for the rubber trade, but 


none more valuable than the Everl Blow-Off Valve. It 
The 


isting 


is in itself a description 


is so simple that the 
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“EverLASTING” Bitow-OFF VALVE. 

a top and bottom bonnet, a disc, a lever 
and a post, and that is all. It is very substantial in construc- 
tion, has no clogging features and is always clean and tight. 
This is sold by Osgood Sayen, No. 421 Arcade building, 
Philadelphia 


valve is composed of 
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The India~-Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular 


N innovation of some importance is the offer to the trade 
of certain well known brands of rubber, which have been 
semi-Washed and standardized. Nothing has transpired as 


to who is behind this new move, the rubber manufacturers being 
requested in the advertisements to apply to their ordinary 
brokers for sample prices and terms. 


WASHED RUBBER 


von cate. Presumably the rubbers mentioned, 

which include Madagascar, Borneo and 

Peruvian, are cleansed in the countries of production, and as 
there is a rating in freight on worthless material. This, of 
course, is in the direction advocated for some time by many con- 
nected with the trade, if only on the ground that it makes it 
much easier to judge of the value of a lot by inspection and also 


to take average samples for analysis Che expression “semi- 
washed” indicates that the raw rubber is put through a cleansing 
opera Chis, of course, costs money and it remains to be 
seen whether there really is much saving in this half washing, if 
the rubber has all the same to be washed at the factory to com- 
plete its purification. The expression semi-washed may mean a 
rat ditterent thing, according to the brand of rubber; some 
rubbers might be really pure enough for use without furthet 





] again, like 


likely to 


Others, 
hardly 


in the case of plantation sorts 


Manigoba, which is specially mentioned, are 


have all their fine sand removed by any semi-washing. From 
what I have heard in one or two quarters, there does not seem 
t ny g enthusiasm in the trade about the new proposai 
Che large 1 s of rubb more particularly, will still, I think, 
prefer go on buying raw rubber as before, and have it washed 
under thei vn inspection They have got into the way of 
judging its ie with sufficient accuracy, and they can always 
recogni particular brand in the raw state—a matter which 
mig eas ( e of semi-washed rubber Chen 
S pital sunk in washing machine they 
seen WK t the 1 s well do the work The case wll 
prob ye different wit nall users, who may be attracted by 
tl nov \s 1 s | know there is only one facto 
especia vas rubber for the trade, and this is a small « 
cern situated at Holywell, in North Wales 
Or importance to those interested in mining and metallurgy is 
the long-talked-of combine between the leading European pr 
ducers This has recently been success 
wars 6 i negotiated, the main object being 
ZINC OXIDE. ‘ 
regulation of the output when the 
mi: pt falls below £19 per ton. How far they will put tl 
pri » when trade begins to boom ain it would be idle to 
for« it seeing the great increase in the American output in 
rece! s and what may be expected from the Broken H 
dumps, it seems probable that the price of the metal will not go 
bevond £25 a ton At the present price of £21 there is not much 
protit even for good mines, and we may expect a ris But not 
to talk any further on the metal, it follows from what has been 
said that the price of the oxide is less likely to fluctuate in th 
future than in the past, and I don’t think that there need be 
any fear that the new combination will attempt to raise the 
prices of the metal and to the high figures of three vears ag 


unless some extraordinary trade boom should precipitate this as 
a natural sequence: 

In the work “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients” 
that Charles T. 


artificial bisulphide of bismuth for cur- 


there is a paragraph stating Harris used an 


BISMUTH IN 
RUBBER GOODS. 


heavily compounded with 


lead. 


about the reported cures with metallic sulphides, and 


ing rubber 


carbonate of I am always rather 


suspicious 


Correspondent. 


have no doubt that this bismuth compound contained free sulphur. 
However I am not writing specially about this compound, which 
I wish rather to 
Except in the metallic 
not far come 
across bismuth in any form in the rubber works. I understand, 
however, that its compounds have at least one important appli- 


may or may not have ever come into commerce ; 


refer to the use of bismuth generally. 


state as a component of certain mold, I have so 


cation, and that is in the rubber gloves used by surgeons work- 


X-ray 


quite impervious to these rays and there is a regular sale of 


ing with apparatus. Bismuth compounds, it appears, are 


bismuth compounded rubber gloves for X-ray hospital use. I 
don’t suppose the 
] 


200d 


total business amounts to very much and a 
price, I understand, is charged by the London dealers who 
X-ray 


procedure has led to the use of gloves by the surgeon being aban- 


specialize in apparatus. Quite recently an alteration in 
doned to a great extent, so this paragraph is not worth the atten- 
of 
a matter which is attracting a good deal of attention 


tion of the controllers the American bismuth “ring.” 
[His is 
and comment in England. The interest is by no means confined 
to our manufacturers who export goods 

to France 

by the mass of conservative politicians 

as an aid to the promulgation of the tenets of tariff reform, a 
which is the 
gramim< But to 


doubt that the new French tariff if adopted will hit many British 


THE NEW 


it is also being laid hold of 
FRENCH TARIFF. 


topic in forefront of the conservative party’s pro- 
enlarge 


not on matters political, there is no 
industries hard and a good many representations have been made 
to the French authorities on the basis 
would take 


wy chambers of commerce 


the 
up too much space to refer to the proposals as they affect the 


of opinion expressed by our manufacturers. It 


rubber trade generally, and I shall refer only to a single branch. 


lhe most important item in this connection is elastic webbing, the 


increased duty on which has caused a good deal of alarm in the 


land towns where the industry finds its headquarters. The 


mid 


French evidently are desirous of still further protecting their 


of considerable 





is already one 


] 


Card clothing for textile mills is practically all imported from 


gland, 19.463 kilograms out of a total import of 19,753 coming 


from this count I believe I am right in saying that there is 
one small factory in France concerned in the manufacture of 
these goods, so the textile industry generally will be penalized 
for the benefit of this factory. The present tariff is 90 francs 
genet ind 70 frances minimum per 100 kilograms and the new 
ne is to be 105 general and 70 minimum, if imported without 
felt, and 120 general and 78 minimum if with felt 


I was informed recently by Mr. L. Spencer, managing director 


Gorton Rubber Co., Limited, that they 


factory and taken on many more hands. 
ENLARGEMENT XN 
OF WORKS. 


had enlarged their 
ow I hear that they have gone a step 

further and obtained possession of tlie 
Droylsden Rubber Works, not far away, so as to have still more 
accommodation for the increase of their tire trade, though other 
goods for which the Droylsden works have long been noted will 
be manufactured as Messrs Macintosh & Co, 


have also added considerably to their premises by tak- 


before Charles 
Limited, 
the adjoining works occupied for so years by 


Peel & Co., 
I understand that the newly acquired 


ing over many 
Messrs 
ford Dyers’ 
premises will be used chiefly for the manufacture of motor tires, 


I regret 


Robert Limited, now a branch of the Braa- 


Ass¢ ciation 


a department that has shown a great increase of late. 
to say that Colonel R. K. Birley, managing director of the firm, 
has had a prolonged illness and been quite unable to attend to 
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business His long « with the local Artillery Volun- 


teers. now Territorials, has just ceased by his retirement, this, 


however, being in the ordinary course of events and not in 


rar ra 
consequence of his illness. 


AFTER the somewhat glowing account I gave about a year ago 


nther rubber scrap machine, as erected 


of the prospects of th Pe 
t Levland, | 
THE PENTHER : 


was quite surprised to see 


it stated recently in a legal case that it 
MACHINE. ha 
id proved an utter tatlure It seems 
that while sound in principle the mechanism proved too compli- 


work, and that 
number 


cated, or at any rate inadequate for continuous 


firing was also of frequent occurrence. Looking at the 


of patents connected with rubber which have been taken out it ts 


remarkable how very few have attained any industrial im 


portance The majority seem to have only done good service in 


one direction—that of aiding the authors of books on rubber 


to find sufficient material to fill their pages 
Some German firn s gone to the trouble of patenting the 
use of naphthalene as a component of rubber mixings. Claim is 
de for its use in place of paraffine 

NAPHTHALENE big é 
wax ceresin where these are com- 
IN RUBBER GOODS. ; : 

nly employed to diminish parority; 
as a reclaiming agent and as a solvent for spreading purposes. I 


cannot myself see where the advantages of naphthalene come 
In solvent naphtha it has always been considered an objectionable 
impurity, as it leaves a strong smell on the goods, owing to its 
slow evaporation, and the difference between ordinary and odor 
less naphtha as sold for proofing purposes, has generally been 
in the freedom of the latter from naphthalene. As for its re 
placing paraffine wax I should have thought that its ‘volatilily 
Even in its capacity as an insecticide in place 


has come to be generally regarded 4s 


was all against it 
of camphor naphthalene 
more nasty than useful, and I cannot think that there will be any 
rush on the part of the rubber trade to avail themselves of the 
new proposal for its employment 

It has been my custom when leaving the shores of England to 


write something on my return about rubber works I have seen 
or heard of In Ireland, however, 

IRELAND. where I have just spent a fortnight, the 

rubber works come in the same cata- 

gory as the snakes, so this paragraph will only be a short one. 


well-to-do and 
I did 
shops de voted 


Certainly the mackintosh is largely used by the 


no doubt there is a demand for rubber goods generally 


in the towns I 


entirely to the sale of rubber 


not, however, notice visited any 


goods. The peasants of the wild 
west laughed at the ide f mackintoshes and seem to heed noth- 
ing of getting wet through. Perhaps their coarse homespun 


woollens give them an advantage over those who buy Yorkshire 


shoddy. By the way, I heard of a new use for gutta-percha in a 
county which has always had a reputation for “rowdyness.” A 
very substantial walking stick, home made, is hollowed out at 


the end, filled up with molten metal with gutta- 


[his weapon, I was told, 


and plugged 
percha was very handy in scuffles with 


the police 
INVENTOR SIMPSON’S PERSISTENCY. 


POPUI 


ships le ng endured, rivaling those of Charles Go dvear, by 


regarding the hard 


yan 


another inventor, “who discovered that gutta-percha was a non 
‘onductor of electricit \ t so the story runs The in 
ventor referred to is George Simpson, the history of whose insu- 
lation patent has been gi in THe INptA Rusper Woretp (June 
1, 1906—page 290.) Some details from the lately published story 
may be worth repeating r. It appears that Simpson was 
it Missouri man. When le his first application for a patent 
for insulating electric wit ith gutta-percha, shortly after Pri 

fessor S. F. B. Morse had brought out the telegraph, he bor 
rowed money for the fees from Amos Kendall, a prominent 
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politician, who was sometime postmaster general and who 


assisted Morse with his patent 


ngress and 


From the date of Simpson’s first application until c 


the courts had established that he was entitled to a patent and 
his rights under it had been construed, was just 29 vears, dur 


ing which time Simpson derived absolutely no benefit from his 


invention. The story is that he started out without any money, 


worked his way by taking any employ 


Walking from St 


place or drive a truck 


and rather than beg he 
that offered 
Washington he would 


ment might be him. Louis to 


hoe corn at one 


at another and at the national capital is said to have worked as 


a day laborer on the foundations of a building for the patent 


A NEW INSULATION FROM MEXICO. 


A PLANT said to be abundant in most of the states of 
Mexico and asserted to yield a wax which has proved 
adapted for the insulation of electric wires is reported on at 


length in the Monterey \ezw's Che plant is known locally as 
“Candelilla;” it is described botanically as Pedilanthus pavonies, 
and belongs to the Euphorbiacea. The common name of this 


plant is based upon the use of its product for making candles. 
and is describe:l 


luster 


It has been used also as a substitute for beeswax, 
for varnish and polishes, giving more 


andelilla 


as having a value 
than the high-priced carnauba wax, from Brazil. The 
is said to contain rubber, but not enough to make its extraction 


is high. 


profitable but the wax content The plants grow to a 
height from 3 to 5 feet, as many as 100 stalks springing from 
one root. The Cia. Candelillera Mexicana S. A., recently organ 


ized in Monterey, have patented a process for extracting the 


candelilla wax, and are reported to be operating a 1 
sides which several other factories are at work in the republic, 
all using this patented process. this 


product seem to think that the success lately experienced in re- 


The people interested in 


spect of guayule rubber will be duplicated with candelilla 


NEW GUAYULE FACTORY RUNNING. 


[He factory of Compania Guayulera de Torre Sociedad 


\nonime [see THe InpiA Rusper Wortp, April 1, 1909—page 


235], is now in operation. It is located at Puerto del Carmen, be 
tween Nadadores and Cuatro Ciénegas, and convenient to the 
International Mexican railway Che location was decided upon 


account of the waterfall there which affords 


cost. The 


particularly on 


abundant power at a low company have at their dis 


posal a large amount of guayule shrub. El Fome: Industrial 
(Mexico, April 1) contains a full account of the formal cers 
monies at the opening of the factory and of the banquet follow 
ing, with views of the works and of the waterfall 
COST OF WATERPROOF GOODS IN MEXICO 

In regard to the rubber clothing trade in Mexi United 
States consul at Vera Cruz mentions that the prices charged 
ire such that most people cannot afford to buy. He reports that, 


account of the 


large on import duty—s5o cents, gold, per kilo 
gram [22% cents per pound]—a pair of overshoes will st in 
Vera Cruz about two and one-half times as much as in the 
United States. A pair of rubber boots, he says, cannot be pur 
chased there for less than $8. In the line of rubber coats, capes, 
hat covers, and the like, the same conditions prevail. 1 onsul 
writes: 

‘A rubber coat, known in the states as a ‘slicker hich 


could be bought for about $3.50 in any department store, costs 


here $8 to $g. A so-called ‘poncho,’ worth about $2 in the states, 


is proportionate lv costly Phe import duty on this class of goods 
amounts to $1.25 United States currency per 2.20 pounds [56'5 
cents per pound]. Native article in the shape of a ‘poncho’ is 


1 


on the market, but the vulcanizing is so poorly done that the 


worthless within a short time.” 


goods become 
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What Is Doing With the Tariff at Washington. 


HE house of representatives at Washington on April 9 
idopted the tariff bill (H. R. 1438), known as the “Payne 


bills,” referred to in THe Inpta Rusper Wortip April 1, 1909 
(page 245). after which it went to the senate. The finance com- 
mittee of the latter body, having considered the measure, on April 
12 reported a substitute bill (S ), through Senator Aldrich, 
chairman of the committee. This bill is now under discussion, 


and its passage at an early date is expected, after which a con 


appointed by the two branches of congress 


ference committee 
will be in the regular order of procedure, and the bill as finally 


agreed upon by them will be that to become law. 


The changes from the Payne bill embodied in the Aldrich sub 


stitute are in the main of minor importance, through more 


changes are made in respect of india-rubber than were involved in 
he Payne bill as compared with the existing law. The provisions 
of bill now before the senate, however, is already suggested, can- 
regarded as foreshadowing the final shape which tariff 
legislation will take 


Che Payne bill left unchanged the rate of duty on manufactures 





of in rubber (30 per cent. ad valorem), except that rubber 
sponges were specified separately at 40 per cent., and the old rate 
on manufactures of gutta-percha (35 per cent. ad valorem) was 
also unchanged. In the senate bill rubber manufactures are raised 
to 35 per « without rubber sponges being mentioned. Rubhet 
tires wever, are specified separately, for the first time, and at a 
higher rate. The following paragraphs show the successive pro- 
visions covering the imposition of duties on imports of auto 


mobiles and parts: 








In the law of 1897: 

19 Articles or wares not specially provided fe this act, composed 
whol i f iror : ar whether partly or wholly 
manufactured, 45 per cent. ad valorem 

In the Payne bill, as proposed and adopted: 

' \ biles | thereof. bicycles and parts thereof and 
mot cles and parts thereof, 45 per cent i valorem 

In the substitute proposed in the senate: 

; Automobiles, bicycles and motor cycles and parts of amy of the 
forex g. i ing TIRES, axles and ball bearings, 45 per cent. ad 

Imports of insulated wire are not specifically provided for under 


the existing law, but would be dutiable, under a general provision 


relating to manufactures of copper, at 45 per cent. This was 


retained in the Payne bill, but in the Aldrich substitute a new 


provision is included: 
graph, telephone and other wires and 
mate 


cables composed 


of met nd rubber. « of metal, rubber and other rials, 45 per cent 


Che india-rubber trade would be affected by any changes in the 


rates on elastic webbings, waterproof clothing, and fabrics for 
waterprooting, but on account of the rather intricate form of the 
various schedules it may be just as well to defer treatment of 


those until the new measure becomes a law in its completed form. 
It may be added, however, that the Aldrich bill raises the duty 
on card clothing composed in part of rubber 

The free list, in the latest form suggested, contains this item: 
india- 


s8- India-rubber, crude, and milk of, and scrap and refuse 


rubber, fit only f remanufact ire. 

[his reference to scrap, rubber, being without any attempt at 
description, is much simpler than the present specification, under 
which many disputes have arisen between importers and the cus- 


toms authorities 
RUBBER SPONGES AND THE TARIFF. 
Durine the recent “hearings” before the committee which for- 


mulated the Payne tariff bill, statements were made regarding the 


higher cost of labor employed in manufacturing rubber sponges 


in the United States as compared with the European product, as a 
for demanding a higher rate on such goods than the 
One demand 


reason 
general rate of 30 per cent. on rubber manufactures. 
was for 50 per cent. ad valorem 

In one of the 
pean rubber sponge manufacturer claiming to sell nine-tenths of 
the rubber sponges imported into this country states that since 
1903, when no rubber sponges of domestic manufacture were sold, 
their trade has decreased in 
competitors have been able to put on the market an article which 


newspapers the representatives of Euro- 


each successive year as domestic 


is a substitute for the foreign product. The importer referred to 
that 
United States 
teresting in 


intimates nine-tenths of the rubber made in the 


sponges 
are the product of a single factory and it is in- 
this that 
sponges are being advertised extensively in Germany, in which 


connection to note American rubber 
country, by the way, such goods were manufactured at an earlier 


date than in the United States. 


NO TARIFF YET ON WASHED RUBBER. 


importation made by the Michelin Tire Co. at New York 
was assessed for duty at 30 per cent. ad valorem, the 

Protest being 
made, the United States general appraisers decided: 


a 


regular rate for manufactures of india-rubber. 


“It appears that the rubber involved has been washed and some 
of the impurities removed therefrom before importation, but the 
evidence satisfactorily establishes that such washing and conse- 
quent elimination of impurities had not changed the condition 
of the rubber from the crude state. It is not in any sense a 
manufacture of rubber, nor has it been prepared for any special 
use, and we therefore sustain the claim for free entry under 
paragraph 579” [of the Tariff act of 1897) ] 

The date of these proceedings is not published by the govern- 
ment, but it is inferred that the action of the port collector 
against which Messrs. Michelin protested was prior to THe INDIA 
Rupser Wor p’s recent article [January 1, 1909—page 121] on the 
subject of the tariff as related to crude rubber. 

RECLAIMED RUBBER ALSO FREE. 

ANOTHER protest made recently by the Michelin Tire Co. related 
to an importation of rubber which, it appears, the collector at 
New York assessed for duty as “manufactures of india-rubber.” 
The board of general appraisers, to whom appeal was made, de- 
cided that, whereas the merchandise in question had at one time 
been in the form of manufactured articles, “it had again been 
reduced to t is the condition of mer- 
chandise as imported which must control in settling the classifi- 


1 
} 
I 


1e crude state, and as it 
cation, and thus the claim for free entry of this rubber must be 
Elsewhere in the decision this rubber is described as 
ir recovered from old scrap, boots and 


sustained.” 


“reclaime d 


having been 
shoes and automobile tires.” 


lHE government announces the allowance of a drawback on the 
exportation of rubberized leather manufactured by the Vigori 
Leather Co. (New York), from imported leather, equal in 


amount to the duty paid, less 1 per cent. 





Amonc the amendments to the Mexican tariff schedule which 
became effective on February 15 is the inclusion of india-rubber 
tires for vehicles, with or without leather parts, as a separate 
item, the rate being .66 peso [= 33 cents, gold] per kilogram, net. 
The rate on articles of india-rubber, gutta-percha and 
celluloid not specifically mentioned remains unchanged—.45 peso 


[22% 


weight. 


cents] per kilogram, gross weight. 
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| Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co.’s Annual. 


HE tenth annual meeting of the shareholders of the Rubber 
gt Goods Manufacturing Co., a corporation of New Jersey, 
held 
Jersey City, on 


was at the registered ofhces of the « 


April 8 The 


company wer¢ 


mmpany i 


Chursday, annual reports of the 


officers of the read and approved, and are given 


here in full form 
PRESIDENT WATSON’S REPORT. 
lo THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE RuBBER Goops MANUFACTURIN 
Co.: In this, the tenth, annual report of your company, it is our 
purpose to furnish to our stockholders information somewhat 


more full than in former years, giving in place of the usual stat 


ments, a consolidated statem assets and liabilities of th 


Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. and its subsidiary companic 


showing their condition as of December 31, 1908, and also a cor 


solidated income statement of the company and its subsidiary; 


companies showing the operations to December 31, 1908 


For the year 1908, the total sales as compared with 1907, 


TREASURER'S REPORT. 





CONSOLIDATED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1908 
Property, plants and 1 stments 4 $23,505,177.76 
Patents and trade n s (less charged off for 

depreciation) secscce SRI 
Inventories, manufactured goods 

ind materials : $6,996, 189.86 
Cash 907,305.39 
Bills and accounts receivabl 3.222. 828.82 11,226,384.07 
Securities ownet $5,137.00 
Stock owned in Gen! Rubber Co 1,.000,000.00 1,005,137.00 

Total ass $38,106,486.41 
ITIES 


Capit il stock, preferré l $10,351,400.00 
Capital stock, commor 16,.941,700.00 $27,293,100.00 
Bonds of Mechanical Rubber Co. and New 

York Belting and Pacl (less amount 

owned) .... : , 
Bills and accounts payable 
Sinkirg fund for t 


icking CUO., 
939.510.00 
2,090,724 OI 
515,038.47 





Fixed surpluses (subsidiary « yanies ) 2,499,218.65 
DGG awsewsee’ rT bitennes 4,168,804.68 
oR ee $38,106,486.41 
Of the abo surplus” 1 t stockholders in tw companies w 
rhe ngent bility for certain guarantees, which are ffset bv « 
co t n $ c l 


CoNSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENpING Dr 


CEMBI 3I, 1008. 

Net sales for year 1908 $18,491,957.90 

Earnings subsidiary com, s for vear ending 
December 31, 190% ceceseee  $2,203,519.19 

Expenses, home office (9 nth $51,175.00 

Maintenance and rep 104,335.37 
Sinking fund for bonds ... 63,424.66 $218,936.02 
N ¢ pront $1,984,583 17 
Dividends 1,051,699.50 
Surplus for period peewee $9 32,883.67 
Surplus and working [ 1M 21, 1908 4.446,211.35 
$5,379,095.02 

Amount arged of dey ition of 
plants, patents 1,210,200.34 
Surplus and working capital December 31, 1908 $4,168,894.68 


showed a decrease of less than 14 per cent. The earnings were 


$2,203,519.19 as compared with $2,371,827.44 for 1907, a decrease 


t about 7.1 per cent. Thus it appears that while the volume of 
the business of your company has been affected during the year 
by general conditions existing throughout the country, the profits 
have not been correspondingly decreased. 

[he larger part of the decrease in sales in 1908 was due to a 
falling off in the railroad demand for air-brake hose, steam hose 
nd other material, a demand which recently has decidedly 
improved. 
sales having been 
and a still 


for the year 1909 is indicated by the present con- 


[he automobile tire business increased, the 
the largest of any in the history of the company, 
larger volume 
dition of orders. Owing to the greater demand for our tires, it 
to enlarge the capacity of the plants where 


“Morgan & Wright” and “G & J” 
manufactured, and we are confident that the tires manufactured 


has been necessary 


the “Hartford,” tires are 


by these companies continue to be the best on the market. 

\ll of the plants of the company have been maintained in ex- 
cellent condition, and in many instances extensive improvements 
and additions have been made 


ling organization of the United States Rubber Co. has 


been utilized to a greater extent than previously, and the volume 


of goods distributed through this channel has largely increased, 


with indications that in the future the company will derive 


greater benefits from this source 


Che regular quarterly dividends of 134 per cent. have been paid 
on the preferred stock and four dividends of 1 per cent. each, 
have, during the year, been paid on the common stock 

It is my sad duty to report the loss sustained by your com- 


pany in the death of our late president, Charles H. Dale, which 
occurred on July 18, 1908. Mr. Dale had 


rubber gol rds 


for many years been 


figure in the industry, having 


al conspicuous 


achieved great success in the organization and management of 
[he Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co., 

companies of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co 
the original incorporators of your company, 


one of the subsidiary 


Mr. Dale 


was one of and on 


\pril 14, 1903, was elected its president, holding the office unul 
the time Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN J. WATSON, Ir 


of his death 


President 


board of directors being 
Norris 
resignation of Mr 


resulted in the 
that 


\pril 15 the 


Che annual election 


without change, 
th late Charles H Dale ()n 


Norris wa 


except Samuel succeeded 


S accepted, and Home r E Sawver, general manager 


of the United States Rubber Co., elected in his stead The board 
yw stands: Anthony N. Brady, Ernest Hopkinson, Lester Le- 
nd. Samuel P. Colt, Charles A. Hunter. Homer E. Sawyer, 
Frank W. Eddy, Arthur L. Kelley, John J. Watson, Jr 
\t meeting of the board, held on April 8 at N 42 


reclecte d ofthcers of 


New 


1e company: John J 


York, the 
Watson, Jr., president; Lester Leland and 
Thomas H. Lee, 


Samuel Norris, secretary, and John D. Carberry, assistant 


following were 


Hunter, vice-presidents; treas- 


urer ; 
treasurer and assistant secretary. 


[he financial reports were audited by Henry T. 





Ecvapor.—The United States consul general at Guayaquil re- 
the amount of rubber exported from Ecuador in 


of which 816,684 pounds was sent to the 


ports that 1907 


1,031,510 pounds, 


was 
United States. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
ISSUED MARCH 2, 1909. 
O. 913,720. Apparatus for vulcanizing. J. R. 
Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Paris, France. 
Cardiff, England. 
England. 
York city. 


Resilient wheel R 


913,850. Air tube of tires. J. Rees, 
913,897. Tire tool. W. James, Birkenhead, 
913,017. Belt for conveyers. T. Robins, New 
[For airbrake hose.] E. E. Gold, New York city. 
913,962. Elastic grip band for packages. W. Liddy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
914,036. Cushion tire for vehicle wheels. B. F. Fry, La Crosse, Wis. 
914,141. Protective device for rubber tires. H. W. Harding, New York 

city 


913,819. Gaignard, 


913,950. Coupling. 





914,15 Apparatus for treating rubber. [Latex is placed within 





volving drum, into which smoke is introduced.] Enrique Molina, 
Lima, Peru. 
Design Patent. 
39,862 Rubber overshoe F. Hood, Boston, assignor to Hood Rul 
er Co 


Trade Marks. 


39,592 The Vulcanized Rubber Co., New York city The word Con- 
queror. For hard rubber combs 
39,624. Mulconroy Co., Philadelphia rhe words 7 League. For rubber 


footwear. 
39,700. The American Mfg. Co., Cl 
For packing for pipe 


irleston, W. Va. 





ISSUED MARCH 9, 1909. 
914,381. Locking ring for wheel rims. R. S. Bryant, Columbus, Ohio, 
issignor to The Bryant Steel Wheel and Rim Co. 
4.477. Rubber shoe attachment. H. J. Bi 
walk, Conn. 
914,551 W he« tire. 
Akron, Ohi 
914,559. Vehicle tire Ww. D 





Ward, Nor- 


neumatics.] J. Christy, 





914,634. elt pling J. I ssi 
both of Philadelpl 

914,659 Vchick Klas sit not neumatic.] J I 
Harrod, Indiar s, Ir 

914,674.  Interr cushion f wots and shoes. J. Ramsay, Sydney, New 
South Wales 

914,710 Vehicle hee [Pneumatic tire and special rim.] P. Ebner, 





Columbus, Ohi 

Anti-skidding device for wheels. E. C. Gardner, 
914,810. Removable rubber heel. J. H 
Wheel [ Special cons 
Jackson, Xenia, Ohic 


Montreal. 
Dempsey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
from the hub out; rubber tire.] 


914,712. 


ruction, 


914,544. 
J. ¢ 






914,9 Vulcanizer. [The drawings specification shows the 
e dapted for pneumatic illiams, Akron, Ohi 
ssignc f e-half to The Wil d Machine Co. 

ISSUED MARCH 16, 1909. 

915,069. Tire case. F. E. Bowers, New Haven, Conn. 

915,205. “pare tire Case Same 

915,304 Vehicle whee {With dem table ri fo rubber tires.] T 

Midgley, Columbus, Ohio. 
915,457. Swimming shoe L. Marotte, Baker City, Oreg 
915,585. Vehicle wheel [With solid rubber tire and springs for adding 


resiliency.) G Ww. French, Kingfield, Me. 


915,713 Anti skidding tire attachment for wheels. H. H. Frey, Boston 
issignor to Iver-Johnson Sporting Goods Co, 
Trade Marks. 
33,160 Feodor ann, Dresden, Germany. The words Burgmann’s 





Packungen (in German text). For fibrous packings. 





Supply Co New York 


city. The 





24. Consolidated Packing and . 
v nsolco. For packings, hose and belting. 
ISSUED MARCH 23, 1900. 


915,839. Attachment fe 


tire ids. [Consists of metallic links.] F 
Fox, assignor to Fox Metal ] 


. A 
Tire Belt Co., both of New York city 





915,840. Tire tread attachment. Same. 
Attachment for tire treads. 


treads. 


915,841. Same. 


915,842. Attachment for tire Same. 
Anti-skid device for tires. 
915,884. Resilient wheel. F. J. Poths, Hamburg, Germany. 
915,918. Patch for vehicle tires. O. W. Wiles, Oakland, Cal. 
Hawley and E. K, 


915,543 Same. 


915,954 Pneumatic tire mounting. C. G. Baker, 
Chicago. 
915,908 


5. Hose coupling. S. Medovarski, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hose coupling. E. W. Whitmore, Mass. 

916,122 Vehicle wheel [of special construction, with rubber tire]. W. J. 
Doyle, Evanston, Ill., assignor of one-half to J. Collins, Chicago. 


916,076. Lynn, 


916,136. High pressure hose. [For fire service.) T. B. Ford, New York 
city. 

915,211. Bicycle pump. C. E. Speck and F. W. Henschen, St. Marys 
Ohio 

916,264. Tire. [Solid rubber, with springs underneath.) R. R. Brown, 


Livermore, Cal. 


916,350. Heel cushion for boots or shoes A. A. Meyer, Quincy, Mass 


Gammeter, Akron, 


Trade Mark. 





E. ¢ Marks, Chicas The word Perfection. For combin 


rubber bottle stoppers. 


ISSUED 





MARCH 30, 


1909. 








16,440. Resilient tire. J. Guetton, La-Tour-de-Millery, France. 
916,678 Automobile tire. B. R. G. Darré, New York city. 
16,750. Horseshoe pad. M. M. Mills, New York city. 
6,784. Vehicle [ Pneuma with means inside for supporting the 
wheel in case of puncture.] 3. Ross, Buffalo, N. Y. 


an Nostrand, Orange, N. J. 
coupling, uncoupling. and manipulating air brake 
Geisking, Harrisburg, Pa. 


916,805. ‘Gasket or packing. C. H. V 
Device for 
se. C€ 





Trade Marks. 
8,128 [he Arlington Co., New York city. The word Chal 





copies of specifications of United States patents may be 


obtained from Tue Inpia Ruspser Wor.p office at 10 cents each postpaid 





GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


The number given is that assigned to the Patent at the filing of the 
I t1 , Which in the case of these listed below was in 1907 
Patents for American Inventions 
[ABSTRACTED IN HE It RATED OFFICIAL JOURNAL, MarcH 1 1909.] 


24,210 (1907). Tire having an air tube and a tread of unconnected tread 











blocks of wood covered with rubber. R. Haddan, London. 

24,271 (1907). Circumferentially led rim for tires, held together by 

special clip. D. A st, 

*24,487 (1907) Tire cover fabric J. F. Palmer, Chicago, Illinois 

24 (1907) lire cover made as thin as possible, and of an even t k- 
ness nd provided with a stitched-on foundation tread, to which a 
renewable tread is veted or cemented. F. F. Kerr, Broad Green, 
Li 
g Elastic tire f fa r studs, held 

by embedded s R. h, London. 





by the motor car W. H. 


. Tire inflating pump driver 
1, Totteridge Park, Herts. 
Pessary. L. Willmott, 


London. 


IN THE ILLUstTRATED OFFiciaL Jot MARCH 17, 1909.] 


Mud guard for 


RNAL, 


motor car wheels. J. Varet and C. Finaly, 








24,868 (1907). Security bolts for tire rims with detachable flanges. C. B 
( e-Browne-Cave, London 
3 5 (1907). Side slipping device S. W. Newcomb, London. 
24,938 (1007) Means of holding detachable rims to the permanent rim 
f vehicle wheels. H. W. Morley and W. Jackson, Bradford. 





5,018 (1907). Side slipping vehicle wheels, consisting of a 


device for v 
series of spikes. J. H. Hall, Sheffield. 





25,068 (1907). Wheel having a solid rubber tread and provided with 
additional resiliency by means of a felloe being made hollow so as to 
serve as an air chamber. B. A. Godek, Paris, France. 


ber substitute for a 
7 
gelatine, and a mixture 
and tale, to which potassium chromate may also be 
Bartels, Wiesbaden, Germany. 


Plastic composition 
glycerine, 


tor use as a Tu 


onsists ft water, 





25 I Resilient wheel provided with a hollow rubber tire and a 
w loe which rests upon a pneumatic tube C. G. Lotave, 
Denver, Colorado. 
2 1 (1907) Method of and apparatus for iting vulcanized rubber 
- . . 





from fibrous and other materials. W. 1, Behrenbostel, Ger 


Nortl 


Victoria 
Haste, Bradford. 
z (1 lange for motor car wheels adapted to carry a spare 
wheel r. M. Davies, and Steoney Spare Motor Wheel, Ltd., Llanelly. 
7). Wheel removed without 
I ntly fixed to the 


nterference with the felloe 


5,098 (1907 Heel protectors. W. White, 
> } } 


25.149 (19 Revolvable heel protector A. 


designed to enable 


spokes to be 
where the i 


tire 1s pern 











rin I Shearing a1 J. Liversidge & Son, London. 
25,302 (1907) Rubber insole to render shoes waterproof. H. A. Silver 
nd H. C. C. C. Silver, London. 
< (1907) Tire cove with nor studs. J. O’Brien, Wimbledon, 
Surrey 


[ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED OrricraL JourNaL, Marcu 24, 1909.) 


(1907). A resilient wheel having a solid rubber tread and inside 
/ pneumatic feature. J. Donkin, Bournemouth 
means for forcing the 


i 
25.541 (1907). Resilient ball for filling tires and 
1 t Landeck, Silesia. 


the valve device. F. Fuchs, Bad 

(1907) Machine for winding insulated thread to form tire cas- 
zs. E. D. C. Bayne and L. A. Subers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

5 Wheel with flexible tread band resting upon a flanged 
felloe and having a leather cover. S. Marvasi, Naples, Italy. 





(1907). 
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side detachable and held in place by a 


é n neturit neans of a filling com 
‘ ir tube and cover W. Hesketh-Bamford, 











ibber treads ind inner and uter 
A elical sy gs. R ul G. Knowling, 
tir } ine f tire C ers consisting I 
avers i ) is 8 \ Gaia iT 
e tubes ) I } s $ t which ? 
b the v 1 case t | ct t 
3 made t ccuy \ of the air spac 
] 
[ ed with a ternal « 1a ed 
ve r 1 etlatior t " . J D 
) 
vhic \ te s gs s rt flexible tre band 
( Haul be 
f tires a a Lond 
f bicycle saddles. ( H Proctor 
, for tires, comprising leather gaiters pro 
k ] ( Rk Marks, London (Neckarsulmet 
\.-G Neckarsulm, Germany.) 


rRATED OrriciaL Journat, Marcu 31, 1900 





t t vit special tread dn 1 for f 
VW é nd E. Walker, Bradfo 
vehicles lr. Laws Newt Carlis 
st ng the detachable flange of a tire rim 


ts rendered waterproof by means of an inner backing 


invas Cc. Furness, Cowes 
flating pum to be attached to a motor car 
) € l ce 
substitute L. Roland, Paris, France 
er substitute lo a mixture of glycerine, gela 
acid or « s is added enough rubber solu 
tf the Linseed r rape oil may be 





bes made in one straight length with inclined ends 


r long strips, belts, rod r the li 
W. D. Gratana, Rijswijk, H and 
Pneumatic tire having chains in circumferential grooves 
\y 





; rson, Sydney, Australia 
hable rim for pneumatic tires. R. Kronenberg, Ohligs, 
f pneumatic tires. Same 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


PATENTS ISSUED (with Dates of Application). 








8 Cleathers. <Air tubes for pneumatic tires 
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H Protec t q 
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. v ‘ < at 
‘PERS” ypyright, 1908), received with the com- 
Oelrichs & Co., of New York, is designed 
ill wl re interested in the export and import 
variety of information, including tables of 


ympared with foreign, and also comparative 
ind measures, equally useful to business men 


whether in foreign trade or not 


























Poxncuo Worn 1x CoLompBta 


RUBBER CLOTHING IN COLOMBIA. 
1. market for waterproof garments in Colombia is reported 
good by the United States consul general at Bogota, on 
account of the fact that so much travel must be done on horse- 
back and heavy tropical rains are so frequent The importation 
of ponchos at Barranquilla alone is about 16,5co0 pounds in 
year, mostly from Great Britain 


wo illustrations herewith, from photographs received recently 





from Colombia, will give an idea of some of the waterproof goods 
for which a demand exists. The first shows a poncho, worn by a 
man on horseback, which is quite like the model used in the 
American cavalry; “light weights” are preferred. 

lhe second picture shows a garment which the natives wear to 
protect their legs from cold and rain while riding—long, loose, 
over trousers made of leather of skins, or of heavy “mackintosh 
stuff.” These “zamarres” are cut very large and of nearly even 
width in the legs, the latter being hung independent of each other 
on a belt. They are sufficiently long and large enough to cover 
and protect the feet of the riders when mounted. 

rhe following firms in Bogota are mentioned as merchants who 


handle waterproof goods more or less: Luis Vargas & Co., Abet!o 





Hermanos, Restrepo Hermanos, Echeverri Hermanos, Quijano 
Wallis & Co., William Droescher, R. Cueto & Ca 








WaTERPROOF GARMENTS IN COLOMBIA. 
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The Late Edmund D. Cook. 


LL Trenton felt a shock on hearing the news, on the morn- 
A ing of April 19, of the death of Edmund D. Cook, which 
was caused by his being thrown from a spirited horse he 
vas riding in Calwalader Park The estimation in which he 
was held in the city of his residence was evinced not only by 
the closing of the important manufacturing establishments in 
which he was a director, but in the half-masting of the flags on 
the city hall and on many other buildings, the calling of a special 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce and a meeting of the 
leaders in the rubber trade in which he figured to so important 
an extent. 

Edward Dunham Cook was born August 12, 1868, at Trenton, 
but most of his boyhood was spent in Princess Anne, Maryland, 
where he received his early education. Mr. Cook’s business 
career began at Trenton in the office of the old pottery concern 
of Alpaugh & Magowan. Soon afterward he became identified 


with what was then the Empire Rubber 


Masons. He was accustomed to go South every year on a hunt- 
ing trip, and meanwhile he found much pleasure in horseback 
riding, the recreation which resulted so tragically. 

Mr. Cook’s domestic life has been described as ideal. He 
married Miss Margaret Parsons and the home which they 
builded was the scene of a delightful hospitality. Four children 
survive. Mr. Cook was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Bur- 
roughs Cook, who still live in Trenton. He is survived also by 
two brothers and a sister, Charles Howell Cook, president of the 
Cook Pottery Co.; George R. Cook, president of The Acme 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., and Mrs. J. Russell Beekman. 

Che funeral of Mr. Cook was well in keeping with his simple, 
unostentatious life. While the home of the deceased was 
thronged with probably the largest representation of prominent 
men of Trenton that ever gathered to do honor to the dead, the 
obsequies were of the simplest character, and every detail of the 

arrangements was devoid of display. 





Co., of Trenton, one of the incorpora- 


Services were conducted by the Rev. 





tors of which was his brother, George 
R. Cook. Later he assisted his brother 
in forming the Trenton Oilcloth and 
Linoleum Co., of which he was treasurer 

the time of his death. At the end of 
\Ir. Cook assisted in reorganizing 

rubber business in Trenton which be- 
came incorporated under the name 
Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
and he tl ( reatte filled the office of 
president. In 1902, the Cook interests 
having withdrawn from the Empire 
Rubber Co., already mentioned, a new 
company was formed, now called the 
\eme Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
in which the subject of this sketch has 
been always an active director, his 
brother being president. Mr. Cook was 
also president of the Combination Rub- 





ber Manufacturing Co. (Bloomfield, 
N. J.), which in 1906 came under the 
control of the Hamilton company. 

In addition to the business connec- 





Hamilton Schuyler, of Trinity Church 
(Episcopal). The honorary pall bearers 
were men of prominence in the social, 
business and professional circles of 
Trenton. The floral tributes surpassed 
in beauty and number any that had be- 
fore been seen at a funeral in that city. 

Edmund D. Cook was one of the most 
capable of the younger men in the rub- 
ber trade. Although by temperament 
conservative and absolutely free from 
ostentation and advertisement of self, he 
was quietly aggressive, of remarkable 
executive ability and broadly capable as 
the creator and sustainer of great enter- 
prises. Few men of forty have so 
quietly and so successfully built up and 
administered so many companies and 
done it with so little apparent effort. 
With all of his attention to the details 
in the rubber mills, the great linoleum 
plants, the banking and other enterprises 
in which he was a vital force, he had 
plenty of time for home life, and was a 








tions mentioned already, Mr. Cook filled 
the ofhes 


Inlaid Manufacturing Co. He was also 


of treasurer of the Standard Epmunp DuNHAM CooK 


welcome and interested member of the 
club and social life in the city that now 
mourns his loss. The rubber trade of 











second vice president of the Mercer 
Trust Co. and a director in the Trenton 
Trust and Safe Deposit Co. and the Trenton Hall and Building 
Association. He thus sustained an important relation not only 
to the india-rubber industry but to financial affairs generally in 
his city and state. The most important position of all to which 
he was called was the presidency of the Trenton Chamber of 
Commerce, which he accepted under protest, on the ground that 
he might not be able to devote to it the necessary amount of 
attention, but once having entered upon the duties of the office 
no one could have been more assiduous than he in fostering the 
interests of the organization. Indeed, all who came into contact 
with him in this position testify to the ability which he displayed 
in it 

But Mr. Cook had time for affairs other than those of busi- 
ness. He was, for instance, a trustee of the Mercer Hospital 
and a director in the Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
social side of his life showed no less activity than was illustrated 
in his business career. He was a member of numerous clubs— 
Trenton Country, Union League of Philadelphia, Meadowbrook 
Gun and so on and of Loyal Lodge No. 181, Free and Accepted 


Trenton, and indeed of the country, have 
lost one whom, had a brief score of years more been his allot- 
ment, would have loomed large as one of the leaders in it, and 
one who could have been relied upon always to follow a policy 
of sanity, justice and probity. 

TRIBUTE OF THE TRENTON RUBBER TRADE. 

A meeting of the rubber manufacturers of Trenton was held 
at noon, Tuesday, April 20, at the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing, as a formal mark of respect on account of the tragic death 
of Mr. E. D. Cook, who until the morning of his death was so 
actively engaged in the welfare of the manufacturing, banking 
and business interests of Trenton, and prominent in the work 
of civic improvement, to which latter effort he has at great 
self-sacrifice devoted himself so recently. The following com- 


panies were represented: 


Empire Rubber Manufacturing Co. | _....... Gen. C. Edward Murray. 
Crescent Belting and Packing Co. § 

Whitehesd Brotmers 2... cccctcccccecscccsccece Mr. Samuel Cadawalader. 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Co...........5 sseeeees Mr. H. L._ Boyer. 
Trenton Rubber Manufacturing Co............ Mr. Fred S. Wilson 
Blome. Rubber Ce... ccccccccsescceces sesecece Mr. Charles E. Stokes. 
Luzerne Rubber Co....ccccccccccccccsccsscecs Mr. Bruce Bedford. 
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Essex Rubber C ; Mr. C. H. Oakk attention to duty he succeeded in working his way to the fron 
Mercer Rubber ( Mr. J. E. Clane . . ae 
Acme Rubber Manufacturing ¢ ..+»Mr. “J. H. Lambert as well as into the hearts and confidence of all with whom lx 

a oO fubbe Manufacturing Mr W s tlodgett . . 
Memihen Rubber Manu! Be . & te came in contact. Stricken by tuberculosis four years ago, he 
J d and Globe Rubber Mfg s _ , : ne - . . : ey . 4 . 
United and Globe Rubber Mfg. ( (Mr. John S._ Broug lived for a time in Arizona in the hope of recovering his health. 
Woven Steel Hose and Rubber ( »+eeeeMr. J. Russell Kels H laid } ‘ful Lak , 
: gs : : e was laid away to rest in beautiful Lakeview cemetery on 
Mr. W. H. Linburg presided, with Mr. C. H. Oakl . : ade 
\pril 1, mourned by his associates, and followed to the grave b 


secretary. Mr. Bruce Bedford was appointed as chairman of 


committee to provide a suitable floral tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Cook. It was unanimously resolved that the rubber mills 
of Trenton close at noon on the day of the funeral, Thursday 


April 22 


A committee composed of Mr. W. W. Blodgett and Mr. C. H 


Oakley was instructed to provide for the proper engrossment 
of a set of resolutions expressing the keen sence of regret on 
the part of the rubber manufacturers of Trenton at the loss 
of their fellow manufacturer, and conveying to his family their 
tribute of sympathy, one copy to be sent to the family and one 
copy to be tendered the Chamber of Commerce 
It was resolved that a py of tl linutes of neeting be 
mailed to each rubber 
THE OBITUARY RECORD. 
ZIBA C. KEITH 
IBA CARY KEITH, who died at his home in Brockton, 
Massachusetts, on April 5, was a leading citizen of that 


place. He was the first mayor of Brockton, which position he 


filled for several terms, rendering the city a notable service. At 


various times he served in both branches of the Massachusetts 


legislature, 
mayoralty Hy 


and in several municipal offices other than the 


and treasurer for more than a 


Rubber Co., 


was a director 


Monarch 


in 1892 to 


dozen years of the organized by John 
Thomas 


incorporated in 1893. Mr 


conduct a business, and 


Keitl 
banks and other corporations. H: 


Robinson prooting 
was also a director in several 
was born July 13, 1842, and 


married in 1865 to Miss Jackson, who survives with one son 


JAMES CONNOLLY. 
THE ConNOLLY, manager of the druggists’ 
sundries department of the Mechanical 
March 30, at his home in East Cleveland, Ohio. Mr 


death of JAMES 
Rubber Co., occurred on 


Connolly 











James ConNOLL) 


a voung man, not vet 37, but had been identified with the 
bber business for many years, having started as office boy 
W the Cleveland factory in 1885. By great industry and strict 


a large number of employeés of the factory. A wife and two chil 


dren survive him 
JACOB NEUMAN. 
Jacon Nt 
March 2 
Doubk 


founders in 


MAN, who died at his home in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
7, in his forty-third year, was vice-president of the Stein 
Cushion Tire Co., of Akron, of which he was one of the 
1901. He had filled the same office in the company 
since the beginning, just as Charles K. Sunshine has been presi- 
dent continuously. Tor several years Mr. Neuman filled also the 
office of general manager of the Stein company, and spent most 
Akron Che funeral Cleveland on 
March 29 were attended by a delegation of the Akron office staff 
A brother of the deceased, M. M 


treasurer of the Stein company 


of his time in services at 


Neuman, is secretary and 


NO GUAYULE COMBINATION. 
Sie THE Epitor oF THe INptA Russer Wor_p: On the toth 
of this month a report was published in a number of news- 
papers in this city and abroad, purporting to come from Mexico 
City, to the effect that Madero & Co. had sold their 
guayule interests to the Continental Rubber Co. for $15,000,000. 


Messrs. 


1 was quite sure that there was no truth in the report, but tele- 
graphed immediately to Mr. Ernesto Madero, who replied at 


once that it was a pure fabrication, and also telegraphed to the 


Associated Press here asking them to make a denial. There 
have never been any negotiations for the sale of Messrs. Ma- 
dero’s guayule interests, and there is not the slightest reason to 
think that such a sale will ever take place. As I have had 


numerous inquiries from rubber factories in this country in- 


quiring about the correctness of this report, I would thank you 
to inform the trad 
in it. ED. 

[Representative of Madero & ( 


through your paper that there is no truth 
MAURER 
Mexico.] 


New York, April 19, 


[ 1909 


Ne W 
York, brought a firm denial of any knowledge of a combination 


{Inquiry at the offices of the Continental Rubber Co., in 


of interests of that company with any other.] 


THE AGE OF EXPOSITIONS. 


|' is plain from reading the Journal des Expositiones that the 
era of national and international expositions is not over. 
Founded 67 years ago, this journal continues to chronicle existing 
and to advise in regard to prospective expositions, the sum total 
constitutes one of the great educational agencies of 
modern A recent number of the Journal, published now 
in Brussels, has articles on no fewer than 25 expositions now 


of which 


times 


being organized, in 14 different countries, in North and South 
America, Europe, and Asia. The Brussels Exposition of 1910 1s, 
f course, treated prominently. Not least in importance of the 
enterprises under way is the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
to be held at Seattle, United States, from June to October, this 


Damascus is organizing an exposition; so is Quito, and 
While it does not 


vear 
Brazil, Norway, and Russia are on the list. 
appear that especial attention is to be given to rubber at atiy of 
the prospective expositions, except perhaps that at Brussels, 
rubber is certain to figure largely, in an auxiliary sense, at most 
of them. This will be true, for example, of the international 
exposition of aéronautics at Frankfort 0/M. this year. 
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New Rubber Goods in the Market. 


NEW process in the construction of hot-water bottles sisting qualities in general are stated to be largely increased. 
A and numerous other articles of soft rubber involves This feature is covered by patents 
their formation over a mandrel or core made of ma A RUBBER POLICE CLUB. 
terial fusible over a low temperature (wo methods of con 


One of the newest applications of rubber is in a _ police- 
The 


is therefore 


structing hollow’ rubber having a fixed mechanical 


goods 


man’s baton urse, and the 


[t is loaded with sand and shot, 
This is the idea of J. T. Gan- 
Denver, Colorado, to 


outside is soft .rubber, of ec: 
flexible 


to add to the force of 


strength have been available hitherto: (1) Building them up 
baton 


without 


from sheet rubber and curing pressure, thi 
a blow 


ints consisting of a cemented lap; and (2) leaving an opening 


non, a member of the police force of 





wr making an incision large enough to permit the removal of . 

: - “We aint whom a patent has been issued 

the solid and inflexible core or mandrel \ disadvantage in 

herent in the finish method has heen that the cement might JANIN'S TILE. 

weaken under usage, and in the second method that where the HE distinctive feature of the rubber tile pattern illustrated 

opening occurred a weak spot ight develop In the new is that only form is required for all the pieces therein, which is 

process the core or mandrel fuses at the same temperature at not true of every interlocking tile Each side of every piece 
s formed of a hook-shaped tongue, and a hook-shaped comple- 
lent to the s the hook extend 

Janin’s Tite PAtTrern. 
ing outward and the recess inward, the terminal of the hook of 
the tongue defining the hook portion of the recess, the tongue 
and the recess occupying the entire extent of the side. United 
States patent No. 909,603 has been granted to Albert S. Janin, 
of New York, for this design 
TAYLOR'S WATCH HOLDING CASE. 
lHE convenient’ little device illustrated here is intended for 
use by motormen on street cars and others who require often 
to consult their watches, and need therefore to have them con- 
venient of access, without risking the loss of the timepieces. 
rhis case is made of gutta-percha and weighs only three ounces. 
It is fitted with cushions and spring to prevent jarring, and 
Fusipte Core Hot Water Bortut (ite — 
which the rubber vulcanizes, and may be removed from the 


rubber article in the form of a liquid after vulcanization. Rub 


ber goods may be made to any thickness by this process and 


reinforced with fabric if desired, 
the 


and subjected to any necessary 
pressure of mold. Heat 


the 


ipphed from the outside will cure 


rubber all the way through, and at the same time melt the 


core The result of applying this process to hot-water bottles, 
single piece, without 
the 
principle, the fusible mandrel being discharged through the air 


for example, is to produce an article in a 


} 


Tire tubes may be constructed 


seams or joints. on same 





WatTCH 


to any size of 


: : , Be ig Hotpinc Case 
Likewise life preservers, the gas containers of dirigible 


balloons, and so on. Fred 
erick J. Gleason, vice-president general manager of the 


Massachusetts Chemical Co. (Walpole Rubber Works, Walpole. 


valves 


nig —e . Ths aniine oli - e 
[his process has been patented by is adjustable watch. The spring clamp can be 


ind snapped instantly onto any part of a car, whereby the motor- 
the time under his eyes constantly, instead of 


the 


man can have 


being obliged frequently to draw watch from his pocket. 





Mass.), who are manufacturers of the water hottle here illus 
trated. The retail price is $1.50. [Taylor Brothers, No. 921 West Su- 
NEW NON-SLIPPING RUBBER. perior avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. ] 
One of the features of the Banigan line of rubber foot- THE “KINDER” TIRE CASE. 
wear which has been introduced this year is a non-slipping Tue Hopewell line of tire cases, which have become widely 
characteristic. By mixing steel wool with the rubber com- known and have been illustrated in these pages, has been 


pound used for the heels and soles not only is the liability 
to slipping, even on smooth ice, lessened, but the wear re- 


supplemented by a new product—the Kinder case—which ‘s 


shown in the picture herewith. It is of the button type. The 





)? 


case is made of drill and is held in place by five buttons. It 
is waterproof and is referred to as being very serviceable. 
It retails at $2. [Hopewell Brothers, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. ] 

“PEERLESS EMPIRE’’' MOTORCYCLE V BELT. 

Tue manufacturers of the belt illustrated herewith point 
to the fact that it is the first one of American make to be 
offered to the trade, while they guarantee it to be as good 
as anything imported. The illustration shows it in the form 


in which it is packed for [Empire Automobile Tire 


Co., Trenton, New Jersey.] 


shipping. 


COATING FABRIC WITH POWDERED WASTE. 


HF Naescare AS GARE, a well-known British experimenter, has 

patented a short in the manufacture of rubber plastics 
For example, he takes powdered rubber waste, sprinkles it on 
a tabric which, running suitable rolls, enters a revolving 








[HomMAS GaAre’s Rupper MACHIN! 
drum where itary face presses the waste to the desired 
densit trees it from air, devulcanizes and revulcanizes it. s 
that it emerges lend vulcanized, finished sheet, with a 
fabric backing 


COAGULATING LATEX BY ELECTRICITY. 


Q' ITE a novel invention is that shown in the iccompanying 
llustration, w is in brief an endless belt, the upper 








tra 
surfa ot which is ted with graphite, so that when it is 
electrified it beco1 mtinuous!y moving inode. Tl 
cathod ma ent ta ing’s uit one-half incl Ove 
the face t tex Id in the tank s vn i 
rT? T a pIQ 
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the picture is allowed to run down upon the slowly moving belt 


where the current of electricity coagulates it, the water run- 
ning off into drip pans below. The film of rubber is scraped 
from th ria traveling anode and run through 
squeezing rolls whi pel any surplus moistur« Chis has 
been patented by Thomas Cockerill, of Ceylon 


INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXHIBITION. 


[° is stated that the Get ! taber manufacturers have prom 
ised to support t | rnationa 1d Allied Trades Exhibi- 
tion, which is being ranized for London for M grr, and the 
Stand \ustellung fr die Deutsche Industrie, a 
semi-government affair. | Iso given their support 
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RUBBER PRODUCTION OF PERU. 


HE steady increase 1n the export of rubber from Peru is 
7 indicated by some figures kindly supplied to Tue INp1A 
Rupser Wortp by Sefior Don Eduardo Higginson, the 
Peruvian consul-general at New York, for 4 recent years, during 
which time the total from Iquitos increased 33 per cent. 

As for the grades covered by the following table, compiled by 
the consul-general, it may be noted that “slabs” and “sausage and 
balls” are different grades of the rubber known in the United 
States trade as Caucho and hitherto in some other markets as 
“Peruvian rubber.” In recent years, however, the collection has 
increased in Peru of rubber of the same grades as Para, which 
rubber formerly was described often as “Jebe” (Hevea). In the 
table, therefore, the terms “fine” and “coarse” are Para rubber, or 
“Peruvian fine” and “Peruvian coarse,” the term Peruvian here 
having now a different designation than formerly. “Weak rub- 
ber” is believed to come from a Hevea species in the Peruvian 
uplands, as distinguished from the trees growing in districts sub 
ject to annual overflow of the rivers. 

In the table annexed “Pacific ports” include Callao and Mol- 
lendo. Values are stated in United States gold. The table fails 
to include the shipments through Pacific ports in 1904 and 1905: 











GRADES PACIFIC PORTS IOQUITOS. 

1904. Pounps. VALUE Pounps. Vatug. 
BONO ceccckensesescecse cesses eeccsece ° 116,312 $55,381.90 
Seuseee and Bald. ccccc coceee cvsce oe 2,287,648 1,384,738.85 
W DT caskeesee 066660 jj. Sseneesuss 42,744 24,286.25 
Fine DOG ccccsasee s00808 =%Soeneeuee 1,705,748 1,438,021.05 
Ceesee SUROE ccéicte sesese ceeecsese 661,603 410,138.10 

ebeeseves 4,814,055 $3,312,566.15 
jepsiesins 157.733 $100,135.85 
Seccecee ° 2,946,797 2,252,036.95 
cnondeven 1,652,633 3,625,672.75§ 

ease 727,208 §51,770.7§ 

Bee ccscencacass Geaede eeeendane 5,484,371 $4.529,616.30 

1906 
Slabs . neseeueue 34,104 $15,606.00 77,506 $52,843.00 
Sausage i ball.... 1,540 350.00 2,845,845 2,232,819.53 
PERG SO. ovcvccees 121,354 55,162.00 1,757,833 1,742,808.65 
Coarse rubber ........ 3,809 886.75 739,092 567,783.80 

Tota 160,895 $72,004.75 5,420,276 $4,596,345.98 

1907. 
Slabs 168,087 $92,221.60 144,804 $94.445-75 
Sausage a ) 89,124 41,825.40 2,986,982 2,036,962.00 
Weak rul 7,256 3,298.00 641,014 339,495.85 
Fine tbhe acee - ee eee 1,792,922 1,478,410.60 
( irse rubbe =i 1,146 260.50 830,100 685.945.20 

er 265,613 $137.605.50 6,395,822 $4,635,259.40 


INAMBARI RUBBER RESULTS. 
Ar the first annual meeting of The Inambari 
(London, January 28), the 


Para-Rubber 


Estates Limited chairman, Sir 


* William Martin Conway, went into detail as to the extent to 
which preparatory work on the company’s properties in Peru 
had absorbed the energies of the management during their first 
year, ended June 30 last. They had practically completed the 


building of the roads required by the government as the price 


of their concession, and would be in a position shortly to place 
small steamers needed in carrying 
[he collection of rubber during the 


on the river Inambari the 
out the business proposed. 
first year amounted only to 12,307 pounds, which was sold at a 
good price. But 

ground and others had been contracted for; 


there were now 200 rubber pickers on the 
the had 


stocks of merchandise for use in trading with the natives, and 


company 


they felt in a position now to carry on extensive operations in 


rubber gathering in the current year. The rubber referred to is 
Hevea, besides which caucho has been discovered on the estate, 
and they have also bought some caucho from neighboring prop- 
erties which are not so well provided with outlets to market. 


[See Tue Inpta Rupper Worwp, June 1, 1907—page 284.] 





Tue Gandy Belt Manufacturing Co., Limited—makers of cotton 


belting for machinery—earned during 1908 net profits of £12,340. 


Dividends 


7 per cent 
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COST OF PLANTATION RUBBER. 


HE cost of production of plantation rubber in the Far East 

is estimated by Mr. Fritz Zorn, of London, at about ts. 6d 
{36.5 per pound The Ceylon 
Observer expresses the opinion that in Ceylon, at least, before 
The Observer 


cents, gold] on an 


average. 
many years this figure will be reduced one-half. 
bases its prediction of reduced cost upon the experience of the 
whose crops to-day are so much more economically 
The Vogan Tea Co. 
Limited, collected last year 28,246 pounds of rubber 


tea planters, 


produced than only a few years ago. 


of Ceylon, 
figure out at 
of 
and so on, which figure they expect 


from cultivated trees, at a cost which they 


1O%ed. [ 
knives, 


to reduce considerably this 


21.28 cents] per pound, including cost tapping 


upkeep, supervision, 
year. They have sold their biscuit 
rubber ahead at a price equivalent to $1 per pound, of 
The Ceylon 


Limited, are referred to as having 


and sheet 
which they calculate that 81.1 cents will be profit. 
t Estates Co., 
still 
costs are reported upon Malaya. Damansara (Selangor) 
Rubber Co., 


producing their rubber 


Tea and Cocoanu 
produced rubber at a lower cost—9%d. [=18% cents] 


Limited, report an average cost pound in 1908 of 
4d. | 


t, selling expenses and the like, the total cost 


crop to f. o. b. of Is 30.42 cents, 
gold]; adding freig 
37 cents] per pound. 

the Synthetic Rubber Co., 


serviceable synthetic rubber at Is. per 


works out at r&.25d. | 


Commenting on the promise of 


Limited, to produce a 


pound, the usually well-informed London Financier and Bullionist 


declares “that this year and in the years to follow the big pro 
ducing companies in the East [meaning planters] will be abie 
to market an infinitely superior product at considerably lower 
cost” than a shilling per pound 

The cost of wild rubber continues to be discussed, in com 


Mi 


onist that 


with the cost of producing rubber on plantations 


parison 


Harrington Edwards writes to the Financier and Bull 


1 


the Galvez Rubber Estates, Limited, operating in Peru, and of 
which he is a director, during their first year’s working, found 
the cost of vroduction to arrival in the London market to be 
1s. 8d. [=40'2 cents] per pound. He doubts whether, on the 


ympanies will be able to do better, whatever 
certam ones mmplish 
[he elements which must enter into any consideration 
rubb sts a ’ nd varied, rendering comparisons difficul 
Up to date little systematic study of costs has been made except 
on th East I diel itions which have become large producers 
One of the factors in the high cost of crude rubber is the sma?! 


population of the Brazilian states which produce this materi 
The most important source of “Para” rubber to-day is 
state of Amazonas, which, by the census of 1908, is found 
contain only 249.756 inhabitants, more than one-fourth of who 
live in the city remainder are scattered over 


M wMaos. | he 


90,928 square miles of territory, or nearly double the area of New 
York state. Not all of these denizens of the forest are sufficient] 
civilized n gather rubber, and of course all the others a: 
not available for such work. Seeing how difficult it is to secure 
rubber v m the outside, owing to climatic and certain 
other condition vill readily be understood that a chroni 
scarcit lab ists, which prevents any rapid increase in the 
output of rubber, no matter how attractive may be the prices in 
the consuming rkets 


THE GROWING PLANTATION RUBBER YIELDS. 

Malaya 
“Manual of Rubber Planting Com 
These 


‘ 


producing plantations, for 31 of which the 


Detaits of rubber plantation yields in Ceylon and 
Hunt's 
panies” afford a basis for some interesting comparisons. 
details relate to 61 
rubber vield is stated for two years past—2,306,807 pounds in 
1908, against 1,421,970 pounds in 1907. For 16 of the companies 
the yield is reported, in pounds, for three calendar years, as 


follows: 
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1900. 1907. 1908. 
Anglo-American Direct Tea Trad- 

OE Re em Ra ie 22,375 23,004 29,600 
\nglo-Malay Rubber Co. seeeeee 91,703 224,778 349,450 
Bukit Tiga (Selangor) Rubber Co.. 23,203 118,982 163,521 
Ceylon Tea Plantations Co........ 7,132 13,426 24,000 
Consolidated Malay Rubber Estates 32,693 63,015 111,585 
Federated Malay States Rubber Co. 13,332 32,175 66,725 
Golden Hope Rubber Estate...... 2,400 5,591 15,660 
Highlands and Lowlands Para Rub- 

PR Fee 134,285 193.507 210,852 
Kepitigalla Rubber Estates........ 28,100 35,004 37,046 
Malacca Rubber Plantations......... 17,000 7,619 46,584 
Pataling Rubber Estates Syndicate. 43,310 58,064 80,922 
P. P. K. (Ceylon) Rubber Estates.. 8,305 14,800 29,000 
Rosehaugh Tea and Rubber Co.... 89,500 153,358 223,470 
Selangor Rubber Co............ co. FA 120,524 186,090 
Vallambrosa Rubber Co........... 39,113 156,922 225,302 
Yatiyantota Ceylon Tea Co.......... 8,790 5,870 7,500 


..+.-031,818 1,227,689 1,807,913 


Total 27 

The estimates of y 
have come to be of interest, especially since, as a rule, such esti- 
mates generally the actual output. The 
“Manual” referred to gives the estimated yield in 1909 of 9 
companies embraced in the preceding table, the figures com- 


ields of rubber plantations, made in advance, 


are exceeded by 


paring as follows with three years past: 


1906, 1907. 1908. 1909. 
Pounds......00200. 458,616 974,158 1,410,113 1,750,000 
Inc. over former year.. 113% 45% 247% 


[hese, and many other equally authentic figures which might 
be quoted here, indicated that the production of plantation rubber 
is increasing rapidly, and would seem to justify even enthusiastic 
predictions as to the further development of the planting interest. 


MECHANICAL COAGULATION OF RUBBER. 


| HE latest application of. 
rubber latex by 1 


machinery to the coagulation of 
is illustrated in the drawing here- 
Enrique Molina, of Lima, 


a rectangular smoke chamber, 


smoking 


with of an apparatus patented by 


Peru. The apparatus consists of 


within which is supported a revolving drum in which is con- 


or oe ss 
vided with mechanical means 


heated, pr 


tained the latex to 








\lotina’s Rupper SMOKING APPARATUS 


for revolving the drum. The whole is supported by a conicai 


base forming a fire chamber, in which the fuel used is placed, 
and reference is made to means for purifying and cooling the 


smoke The 


United States patent covering this invention is No, 914,156, dated 


March 2, 


smoke passing from the base into the chamber. 


1909. 


THE important Neu Guinea Compagnie (Berlin), whose plan- 
tations in New Guinea embrace over 2,700 acres in rubber, of 
various species, report during the business year ending March 
31, 1908, that tapping had begun, on a small scale. It is of 
special interest to note that the product included 2,162 kilo- 
Castilloa elastica rubber, of which 


grams [=5,486 pounds] of 


species they have 667 acres under cultivation. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


\ RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT 
A CONSERVATIVE estimate of the condition of the rub 
ber trade in San Francisco and the Pactfic coast is that 
] ’ s is good enough t yt t plaint trom an ource, 
ut that the rubber es not kit forward to an ex 
ceptionally bus < I 909, tho gh they expect to sec busy 
tim oon afte Che financial condition has been in suspense 
for so long that it nnot recover sufficiently to make this an 
W vy bie vear for t le e rubber houses, Out through 
t nterior the retail ¢ lis its have been conducting their 
business along mor vati ines nad ve not been ex 
tending very much credit to their customers For this reason 
tl customers | ( not |} ght ) freely, and st cks have not 
been turned over to any @g t extent The retailer cannot and 
has not ordered as heavi he might otherwise, for that reason, 
vell as the re 1 that s not been given the extensions 
f credit that he would get in former vears As the orders for 
the coming season are 1 tly in, the rubber houses cannot ex 
pect ery gr t re t t next season opens, but they 
ert that h f tl ear has shown an improve 
rene and } better ton yenel to tr ick It h; Ss been noticed 
that t! eason the mill men | cen inclined to patch up their 
| belting and have bought sparingly of the new Another 
feature of the trade | been the demand for the cheaper grades 
f hose f 1 kinds 
The Association of Stationary Engineers of California will 
hold their state convention in San Francisco this year at the 
big auditorium, and it wi lso include a mechanics’ fair, con 
sisting of machiner nd ufactured products of all kinds 
which will be displaved June 14-19 Most of the rubber fac 
tories that have agencies in this city will have exhibits at the 
fair nd the local fac | make some interesting exhibits 
of mechanical goods 
\lr. Ellert, traveling man for the Sterling Rubber Co., has re 
turned from an extensive trip through the mill country and the 
farming communities in t Sacramento vall He found, he 
id, that there has been so much snow in the mountains that 
the mills have not fair] pened, although another traveling man 
with the firm has bh ng g orders from other milling 
districts In the Sacramet llev the floods rather paralyzed 
things so that the st ess for this trip was quiet. The 
St g company are 1 putting out the Seamless Rubber Co.'s 


‘Kantleck” tire inner t 


\lr. MeNeilly, of the Barton Packing and Rubber Co., reports 
that the firm are in position to gather in some of the big 
business which he belt bout due They have recently 
installed a large press, they are operating a large new mill, and 
Wl | ve i ¢ ilen ler 1 I ne st n 

Mr. W. O. Frankli ‘ has traveled for many years for the 
Boston Woven Hos Rubl ( through southern Cali 
forni nd Arizor ft that firm and associated himself 

the Gladiator Packing and Rubber Co., of Los Angeles 
Mr. Joseph V. Seiby, Paciti t manager of the Woven Hose 
company, states that trade conditions are becoming more satis- 


factory 


Pennsylvania 


Rubber Co., states Sil Ss 1s good, and that thev have 
bigger orders booke« ead than they have had at any time 
within two vears Bust ] savs, has been especially good in 
tires, as it seems that t tomobile business has been re 
markably active this ; ess establishments are finding 
that they have to 1 r itomobiles to compete with 
others who are getting then Mr I L Lorre y has accom 
panied the members of the S Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
on their trip through t fart sections of the San Joaquin 


valley 
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Mr. Sargent, manager of the Gorham Rubber ( reports that 





business is improving right along, and that collections now are 
very good. This firm is getting a special show room fitted up 
for the display of a large stock of fire equipment goods. The 
company have secured a new auto delivery wagon, which makes 


two they are now using, besides two other automobiles for the 


use otf the salesmen 
Plant, president of the Plant Rubbet ind Supply 
Plant, 


in Retford, 


about normal. Mr. J. L 


April 6 at his h 


that conditions are 


Co., states 


father of S. L. Plant, died on 


England, of which town he was mayor at that tin 

J. R. Gates & (¢ wholesale dealers in drugs and druggists’ 
sundries, at No. 113 Davis street, have been declared bankrupt, 
ind a sale of the stock of the store has been made by the trus- 


tees in bankruptcy 


Mr. Ralph, of the Phoenix Rubber Co., reports that this firm 


have met with continued success. Mr. Kanzee, of the firm, has 
devised a new ‘k which has been satisfactory to s degre 
that the firm will place it extensively on the market 
George Sweeney, who is handling the new 1 é es which 
ire being carried by the Eccles & Smith Co., reports that the 
first month has resulted in a very satisfactor siness 
Fred S. Winslow, the new manager of the Pacific Coast Rub 
ber Co., states that they have been working nig f vy get 
ting things in shape and that business has been very good 
THE RUBBER TRADE AT AKRON. 
LY A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT 
A CONSENSUS of the carload shipments of manufactured 
commodities tin and out of Akron each month was taken 


ecently and has just been announced. It was found that the 


verage monthiv shipments by the four largest ber com- 
panies of the city in the latter part of 1908 amounted to 466 
cars [his estimate does not include “less d” business, by 





which a 


rhe total 


large part of the rubber companies’ shipping is done 
monthly carload shipments for the city was estimated 
at 11,000 cars 

shareholders of the G 


April 12, the 


At a special meeting of the dvear Tire 
ind Rubber Co. on 


1 


capital stock of the company 


was increased from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 Che preferred and 
common stock are each increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
Che meeting was formal and most of the shareholders were 
represented by proxies Charles W. Seiberling, vice-president 


said that new stock will be placed 


market Phe 


of the company part of the 


n the trade and manufacturing 


stock ad 


meeting resolutions on the death of Byron 


expansion of the 


facilities of th has made the new issue of 
visable At th 
W. Robinson, late 

Mr. H. S 
ber Co., 


the island of 


company 
Same 
director of the adopted 

and Rub- 
pronounces 


America for 


company, were 


Firestone. president of the Firestone Tire 


returning from a vacation trip to the Sout] 


] i 


Cuba as the most delightful place in 


largely due, he 
United 


under the d 


automobile touring. Its delights are says, to 
States government 


rection of the 


the coral stone roads, built bv the 


and now in a process of extension 


Cuban government. In company with Mrs. Firestone he toured 


the island as the guest of James Cousins, of the Ford Motor Co 
By way of experiment The Diamond Rubber Co. have been 
trying a double pneumatic tire on one of their trucks. The idea 


New York He 


its trucks with imported double pneumatic. Results of the 


ald equipped 
test 
does not de- 


has come into wide notice since the 


have not been announced, but it is probable if it 


chafing between the 
take 


velop that there is an undue amount of 


tires composing the pair, that the Diamond company will 
up their manufacture extensively 
\kron tire 


pect ot 


the Payne bill 


manufacturers are -little concerned about the pros- 


a change in the tariff on automobile tires as contained in 


According to a provision by the senate finance 


cent 


equal to the 45 per 


committee the rate on tires is made 
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rate on automobiles and other auto accessories. Local men say 


that the former rate of 30 per cent. was sufficiently high to pre 


vent competition, and that the new rate will make no change in 


the situation 


In the journal Finance, the leading financial authority in the 
state, the thriving condition of the automobile tire industry in 
Akron, this city, is mentioned as the basis of the prosperity ap- 
parent in this community Among other manifestations of pros- 
perity mentioned by the journal is the fact that gross passenger 
earnings of city street car lines show a month by month increase 
of from 15 f6 25 per cent. over last year 

he factory forces of Akron rubber companies are now the 
largest they have ever been. According to an estimate compiled 
by the Akron Chamber of Commerce, more than 2,000 addi- 
tional employés have been added to the forces of the four prin 
cipal rubber companies since January 1. This increase is dis- 
tributed as follows: Goodrich, 800; Diamond, 800; Goodyear, 


250, and Firestone, 275. The increased number is due partly to 


the completion of factory additions. 

Ihe Diamend Rubber Co. began excavations during the latter 
part of April f new office building and laboratory. It will 
be 148 x 50 feet and three stories high. The laboratory is in- 
tended to be the best equipped of any establishment connected 
with the manufacture of india-rubber in the United States, ac- 
cording to a statement of an officer of the company The part 
of the building to be devoted to office purposes will serve merely 
as an addition to the present office [The company are also 
planning a new firestone building about 200 x 100 feet. This 
will be uniform in style with the insulated wire building recently 


completed 


NEW CABLE SHIP FOR NEW YORK HARBOR. 


HE tire control system maintained by the United States gov 
ernment, through the signal corps of the war department, 


embraces a most important application of submarine telegraphy. 


It is a system of wires, cables and instruments by means of 


which an exact sight or aim can be obtained on a vessel some 


distance from shore, for the purpose of firing upon her. The 


cables run to several points, at which men are stationed who 


calculate the distance, speed, etc. This information is telephoned 


fort, and from the commanding 


or telegraphed to the adjacent 


officer to the gun crews. Allowances for speed, dfStance, and so 


all calculated to a 
effective. 
1an 2,000 conductor miles in 212 linear miles of 


on, are nicety, the aim is invariably correct 


and the fire is, therefore, There are now in commission 
l 


slightly more t 
submarine cable, 
cations on the Atlantic coast 


are hundreds of wires in New York harbor alone, liable 


in connection with the principal forti‘- 


= 


There 


to constant injury from ocean lines and local shipping as well, 


facilities are a necessity. There has just been com- 


pleted for the government a cable ship, to be stationed near New 
York, which will be put at the disposal of the signal service. This 


and repair 


is the Joseph Henry, measuring 165 feet over all and 32 feet 


beam; displacement 500 tons; engines, 1,000 HP.; speed 13 miles 


an hour. A second and similar ship has been ordered for the 
signal ship. The government already has a cable ship, The Buri- 
side, of 2,194 gross tons, maintained in connection with the cable 
services in the Philippines and between Seattle and Alaska. 

Hitherto repairs to signal service wires have been delayed in 
some instances, due to the necessity for placing orders for cable 
to be used in making repairs. This will be obviated in the future 
by providing in each artillery district reserve lengths of cable 
which will be available at all times. 

THE new edition of Mr. Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Com- 
pounding Ingredients,” 
completed and is ready for distribution. 


advertised on another page, has now been 


THE LAW AND WIRE INSULATION. 


HE owners of high-tension electric wires, located at places 
where people have the right to go for work, business or 
pleasure, must see to it that the insulation is made as perfect as 
is reasonably possible and exercise care to keep them in that 
condition; otherwise they may be held in damages for injuries 
resulting without negligence on the purt of the person injured. 
This was held where it appeared that a smelting company main- 
4 feet above 
the roof of its building and carrying about 2,500 volts. The 
plaintiff in the action was in the employ of the company at the 


tained an insufficiently insulated wire, strung 


time of the accident, and had been sent out on the roof of the 
building to make certain repairs. The wet and 
slippery condition, and the plaintiff, being a common laborer and 


roof was in a 


ignorant of electrical knowledge, grasped the wire to keep from 
It was held that in sending the employé 
company was bound to anticipate that he might 


slipping and falling 


on the root the 


come in contact with them, and should have provided against 
such an unfortunate contingency by having its wires in a properly 
condition. Such Parrot 
Smelting Co. v. States 


circuit court of appeals. 


Colusa 
United 


was the decision in 
Monohan, in the 


insulated 


Mining and 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
oe \ Fire Hose Manufacturing Co. issue a’ General 
Catalogue of Fire Hose and Supplies for Fire Departments, 
Railways, Steamships, Wharves, Factories, Hotels, Public Institu- 
tions, ete., which is the most elaborate publication of the kind 
which has yet appeared. It lists the various styles of cotton and 
linen rubber lined and unlined hose for fire department use and 
interior fire protection, the variety of which is suggested by the 
have registered no fewer than 46 trade 
marks on their products in this field in the United States, in 
those Great Cuba, 
South This catalogue 


braces, in addition to hose, a great variety of fittings and hose 


fact that the company 


addition to registered in Canada, Britain, 


Mexico and American countries. em- 


appliances, covering indeed the whole equipment of a city or 


village fire department, with the exception of fire engines of the 


larger class, which, as a rule, are manufactured by companies 


devoted exclusively to their production and under patent pro- 


tection. Nearly every page carries one or more illustrations, and 
the index embraces 18 columns. [5'%4” 8”. 224 pages.] 


[He Bristo. Co. (Waterbury, Connecticut), have issued ad- 
vance partial lists of Bristol’s Recording Pressure and Vacuum 
purposes, for rubber 
24 pages.] 
LiMiTED, devote 


which are adapted, among other 


gages 
dryers, and feed water of steam boilers. [8” & 1014” 


THE CANADIAN Rupper Co. OF MONTREAL, 


their Catalogue L to Fire Hose, Brass Fittings and Fire De- 


partment Supplies. They manufacture these articles in large 


variety, and many of them are illustrated in this attractive cata- 
logue [6” x a’. 05 pages ] 
STEWART & HottHan (New York), issue their catalogue No. 


34 of Rubber Stamps. It illustrates a number of their patented 


designs in this field, together with many accessory articles. 
[6” X 4”. 32 pages.] 

THe WitttaMs Founpry AND MAacHINnE Co, (Akron, Ohio), 
under the title “Automobile Tire Building and Repair Equip- 


ment,” issue descriptions of their products in this line, including 
several novelties of more than ordinary interest. [7%4” x 9%” 
26 pages. ] 

E. J. Wirtis & Co. (New York), in their 1909 catalogue of 
Automobile Supplies and Clothing list and illustrate more than 
600 items, embracing so many articles into which rubber enters 
that little 


motoring. [9” 634” 


without rubber there would be 


64 pages. ] 
ALSO RECEIVED. 
C. Kenyon Co., Brooklyn, New York=Auto Coats and Dusters. 16 pp. 


as to demonstate 
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THE NEW ENGLAND RUBBER CLUB'S ANNUAL. “The past vear has taken from our midst two of our esteemed 
HE recent naval dinner of the New England Rubber members, Theodore S. Bassett and H. D. Warren. Their absence 
T Club, held so late in the season, came so near the date from our meetings will be a great loss, and their memories long 
of the annual meeting, which is regularly set for the cherished. 
third Monday in April. that it was decided not to have a ‘The club’s outlook for the coming year is a bright one. 
smoker or any other form of entertainment at that time Every member feels that the affairs held by the club are bene- 
The secretary, therefore, sent out notices calling a business ficial in promoting a fuller feeling of goodfellowship, and this 
meeting in accordance with the by-laws. Enough officers makes them a pleasure to attend. Respectfully submitted, 
and members of the club met at the American House, Boston, “ROBERT L. RICE, Secretary.” 
where they lis Che officers 
tened to the re elected were: 
port of the secre- Henry C. Pearson, 
tary and treasur- president ; Fred- 
er and elected erick C. Hood, 
officers for the vice president; J. 
ensuing year rank Dunbar, 
The question of treasurer; George 
the mid-summer H. Mayo, secre- 
outing was also 1 tary, and Frank D. 
taken up and dis- U Balderston, assist- 
cussed informally. ¢ ont secsetney. The 
The secretary's A . directors are: Cos- 
report follows ; tello C. Convene, 
The ninth Elisha S. Williams, 
year of the Club’s George P. Whit- 
existence having more, Frederick H 
come to a close, Jones, Ira F. Burn- 
finds it in a most ham and Robert 
satisfactory con- ir = L. Ric rhe list 
dition. Its mem- 7 HENRY C PEARSON ' | | 1 ) [PREDERICR A000 of honorary vice 
bership continues PRESIDENT mJ . LCE: PRESIDENT presidents now in- 
to hold the high cludes: L. D. Aps- 
figures obtained ley, Augustus O. 
Bourn, Robert D. 

















two years ago, 
and the rubber 
trade in general 
look forward to 
the gat h erings 
held by the Club 
with a great in 
terest, and guests 
come from far 
and near to en- 
joy their func- 
tions. 
“Two entertain- 
ments have been 
held the past lo wm =~ > Saline £ ce” | 
year First, the 
amie summer «nON a J. FRANK DUNBAR GEORGEN.MAYO 
Outing, held U _ 72 TREASURER SECRETARY 
Wednesday, July NEW OFFICERS OF THE NEW ENGLAND RUBBER CLUB 
15, goes down in 
the history of the Club as one of the most pleasant ever held. Che’ treasurer's report follows: 
The boat rides, the ball game at the Fort, and the dinner at Point RECEIPTS, 
Shirley will long be remembered Second, the annual mid Bank balance, April 20, 1908. ......ccccsccceccescecs 
winter dinner was held at the Algonquin Club, Commonwealth Ant — gd + PIES SALON LTRS EPC KA SOD 
avenue, which is an ideal place for such events. The popularity “SSSSSME€DtS + +++ 00+ eee eee eee ee eres eee eeeenenenens 
of these dinners was manifested by its being favored with on PUNE | esbaccidensencenesuninepsanskendinsseeeesa 
of the largest attendances ever had I he presence of the officers DISBURSEMENTS 
of the around the world fleet made the evening a pleasure to D me wil ase ceseesscscssscecessccecceeesesceseeres 
remember Bank balance and cash on m hand Sieh ednadbedhvaxdeuk 
“Our membership in the Massachusetts State Board of Trade I OR OPER te ey Oe 


has been maintained, FREDERICK H. 








, 
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James Ben- 
Forsyth, 

H. Hood, 
Henry C. Morse, 
John H Flint, 
Alexander M. 
Paul, and Arthur 
W. Stedman. 


Evans, 
nett 


George 


\ committee was 
appointed to draft 
appropriate resolu- 


containing a 


tions 

vote of thanks to 
the retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Sted- 
man, for the in- 
terest he had 
io n and_ the 
work done in be- 
half of the Club. 
wTEeTTTTiry $874.99 
+» $35.00 

«* 1,063.75 

ee 1,107.47 96.22 
satesesoes $ 21 
« - $2,304.05 

ee 5 9 $2,552.34 
oe 618.87 
she ceceese $3,171.28 


Treasurer. 


JONES 








May 1, 1909.] 
AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 

Rubber Co. on April 1 
dividends of 


[ue directors of the United States 
declared from net profits the 


> per cent. on the first preferred stock and of 1% per 


regular quarterly 
2 cent. 
on the second preferred stock, payable on April 15, without clos- 
ing of the transfer books. 

The annual meeting of shareholders of the United 
Rubber Co., for the election of directors and the transaction of 
any other business which may properly be brought before the 
meeting, will be held at the registered office of the company, in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, on Tuesday, May 18, at 12 o'clock 
noon. Under the laws of New Jersey no shares of stock may be 
voted which shall have been transferred after April 27. 


States 


HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO.—CHANGES. 

[HE resignation of Henry Plow from the position of treasurer 
of the Hartford Rubber Works Co., which he had held for two 
years past, to become connected with the Mitchell Motor Car Co. 
(Racine, Wisconsin), has been followed by the election as 
treasurer of James P. Krogh, who has been with the Hartford 
company for 13 years. D. W. Pinney, who has been Mr. Krogn’s 
assistant in the credit department, has been appointed assistant 
treasurer, and Franklin Kesser, lately sales manager, has been 
made assistant secretary. 

MORGAN & WRIGHT (DETROIT). 

Wittiam McManon has been appointed superintendent of this 
company’s factory at Detroit, Michigan. A. A. Templeton, who 
formerly was their superintendent, is now general factory mat- 
who died in November 


ager, succeeding George A. Burnham, 


bois TO MAKE RUBBER TIRES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Russer Steps Manufacturing Co. (Exeter, New Hampshire) 
are adding to their present plant, devoted hitherto to the manu- 
facture of rubber-covered carriage steps, sill plates and car and 
stair treads, an outfit for making automobile tires and repairs of 
the same, together with plant for working their own rubber 
stock. They have issued a list of tire-repairing prices, and ex- 
pect soon to begin to make tires. The company will continue the 
rubber step business. Later they intend reorganizing the com- 
pany, with a change of name and increased capital. The Rubber 
Step company have been located at Exeter since 1892, when the 
business was removed from Boston. Mr. Daniel Gilman has been 
owner and manager all the while. 

GUTTA-PERCHA AND RUBBER OF TORONTO. 

On account of the death of Mr. Harry D. Warren, president 
of the Gutta-Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co, of Toronto, 
Limited, reported in our last issue, a new official list is an- 
nounced. S. T. Warren (Mrs. H. D. Warren) has been elected 
president and Trumbull Warren treasurer. Charles N. Candee 
secretary, assumes the additional title of general manager. 

THE CANADIAN ASBESTOS MONOPOLY. 

Tue Amalgamated Asbestos Corporation, Limited [see THe 
InprtA Rupper Worip, April 1, 1909—page 263] has been in- 
corporated under the laws of the Dominion and is proceeding to 
acquire the principal producing properties in the 
province of Quebec, which are estimated now to supply about 
90 per cent. of all he asbestos used in the world. The capital is 
$10,000,000 besides an authorized indebtedness of $15,000,000, in 5 
per cent. bonds, one-half of which amount is to be issued at 
once. The directors include capitalists of Canada and also of 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York and other American cities, in- 
cluding Dr. Richard V. Mattison, president of Keasbey & Mat- 
tison Co. (Ambler, Pennsylvania), manufacturers of asbestos and 
rubber packings. The properties to be merged, controlling about 
80 per cent. of the Canadian production, are now making net 
earnings of $556,000 annually. The Canadian asbestos output 
was estimated at 700 tons in 1878, since which time the yearly 
output has grown to upwards of 60,000 tons. The total produc- 
tion to date in Quebec has been over 400,000 tons, having an 


asbestos 
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aggregate value of $18,000,000. The principal mines are con- 
sidered practically inexhaustible, and many known deposits re- 
main to be developed. 

“NOW SILENT RUBBER FACTORY.” 

Tue Providence (Rhode Island) Journal in a recent issue de- 
voted a half page to a story of travel of one of its reporters in 
search of the suburb of South Elmwood. The conclusion he 
reached was that the people who live in South Elmwood know 
where it is, but this knowledge is not shared by many other 
residents of Providence. The story on the whole is meant to be 
facetious, but a serious paragraph in it relates to a “now silent 
rubber factory”’—that of the defunct Atlantic Rubber Shoe Co. 
It is suggested that if this plant should be sold and a new 
manufacturing concern established, there might come a “boom,” 
and an increase in the population of South Elmwood. It is 
stated that “people have been out to look at the factory,” but as 
yet no definite offer for it has been made. 

AN EMERGENCY ORDER FOR FIRE HOSE. 

Tue Eureka Fire Hose Manufacturing Co. (New York), on 
April 13, following the large fire at Rochester, N. Y., received a 
telephone message from that city ordering 5,000 feet of their 
“Paragon” fire hose. This message was received at 5.05 P. M., 
and the order was filled before midnight. The express train on 
the New York Central and Hudson River railroad leaving New 
York at 11.45 P. M. carried the hose referred to, although it had 
been necessary, at the Eureka company’s factory, at Jersey City, 
New Jersey, to thread 100 sets of couplings, attach them to the 
hose, and then haul the hose from Jersey City to the railway 
station in New York. The Eureka Fire Hose Manufacturing 
Co. suggest: “A universal thread adopted by all fire departments 
would be a great thing, as with the volume of business we are 
doing, we could carry several thousand sets on hand, and would 
be able to ship a very large quantity of hose in case of an 
emergency in a few hours after receipt of order.” 

TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

Tue Cawn Mining and Manufacturing Co. (Canton, Ohio) 
state that their advertisement in THe InpIiA RuspBeR Wor_p 
already has attracted attention to their product, Aluminite, abroad 
as well as at home, and brought them a number of inquiries re- 
garding it from Europe. 

Mr. E. B. Southworth has retired from the superintendency 
of the Stoughton Rubber Co, (Stoughton, Massachusetts) <o 
accept the position of manager of the George E. Belcher Last 
Co. As he was leaving the Stoughton Company Mr. Southworth 
was invited into one of the large workrooms in which the em- 
ployés had gathered, when President Burnham, in their behalf, 
tendered him a valuable and handsome present, accompanied by a 
speech expressing their appreciation of him. 

The United Indurated Fibre Co. (Lockport, New York) have 
passed under the control of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., the 
asbestos manufacturers. 

The Wire and Telephone Co. of America (Rome, New York) 
have discontinued their western sales agencies and concentrated 
their selling department at the home office. 

The Western Electrical Co., dealers in electrical supplies at 
Omaha, Nebraska, to avoid confusion of their name with that 
of the Western Electric Co. (Chicago), who lately opened a 
branch in Omaha, have adopted the name Johnston Electric Co. 

Mr. R. Lloyd Jones, having retired as secretary-treasurer of 
The Canadian Rubber Co. of Montreal, Limited, this office has 
been taken over by Mr. Leonard D. Shaw. 

The National India Rubber Co, finished recently a government 
erder for 5,000 army blankets. About 1,500 employés are now at 
work in the factory. 

The Fisk Rubber Co.’s mechanically fastened on tires are re- 
ported to have been adopted for the equipment of their fire de 
partment apparatus by the Robinson Fire Apparatus Manufae- 
turing Co. (St. Louis) and La France Engine Co. (Elmira, New 
York). 
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hose fittings and fire department supplies. Recently they have 
filled some large orders for couplings from the Isthmian canal 
zone and for the New York fire department. They have made 
some important contracts with large railway companies for their 
new Aubrey couplings. Mr. F. R. Howell, of this company, has 
had eighteen years’ experience in this line of business 

TRADE NEWS NOTES. 
lHe Archer Rubber Co. (Milford, Massachusetts,) are about 


ready to occupy their new quarters, in the building formerly occu- 
Milford Rubber Co., 


by the Archer company was reported recently in this journal. 


pied by the and the purchase of which for 
use 
J*rederick Dockendorf during the month completed a half cen- 
tury of employment at the College Point plant of the American 
Hard 


Rubber Co., in recogm- 





Cue B. F. Goodrich Co. (Akron, Ohio) have established their 
business in N York in one of the most notable buildings in 
upper broadw in the heart of the automobile and tire trading 
district The cl t f the building alone, and the amount 
of space which they occupy in it, indicate the importance of 
their trade in the East. Six of the twelve stories in the building 
of which a view is given on this page, are occupied by the Good 
rich company, who e concentrating in one place all their 
business in New York—mechani and general goods as well 
is tires ich means that the premises so long occupied by this 
company in Read treet will be vacated Che business of this 
great Akron concern, by the way, in New York and the East 
generally, is conducted under a separate corporate titl—The B 
F,. Goodrich Co., of New Y 
The ne building, of whi 
illustration 1s wn on thus 
page, has been erect d b t 
Goodrich company, ort nd 
owned by them 


AN ENORMOUS PIECE OF RUBBER 


{FROM “FOLHA DO NORT 
(PARA) MARCH 27.] 

Part of the rzo ot 
steamer ku vhi rived 
a few days ago from the Act 
was an enormous piece of rub 
ber weighing 508 kilograms 
{1,118 pounds], consigned to 
Leite & Co., of this city This 
was prepared b the Y 
gueiro [rubber cutter], Hen 


s Santos, with 


rique I. D 





help of his tw sol undet 
agi It took them tive months 
to do it, and they used in its 
preparation 8co bottle f mill 
weighing as many kilograms 
and this was its weight when 
it was still fresl Chis man 


Santos, whose crop with that 
of his sons am 
kilogr: 


seringal yzinho, 


the property of Senhor Jose 
Maria Dias Pereira, who have 
other rubber plantations n tl Tue B. F. Goopricu 
| N se N ( g | 

Acre region, and they send ar . 

: I front ears a 
nua ly about 250 t S 
Messrs. Leite & Co., aviad P of Para It took 25 days for 


the transportation of this enormous piece of rubber from 
plantation to the riv bank of the Acre, and on account of its 
excessive size it went in a boat by itself [his is a great curi 


osity, and perhaps the biggest ever manufactured in the Amazon, 
and in view of this Messt | ite & Co have de cided to ¢€ xhibit 
it in this cit fterwards ship it to New York, and from that 


port to Europe, so as to be exhibited at the next rubber exhibi- 


tion in England 

[THE interesting specimen of rubber mentioned in our Para 
contemporary has arrived in New York and is on exhibition in 
one of the windows of t New York branch of The Diamond 


Rubber Co.—Tue Epir 


GOOD BUSINESS OF F. R. HOWELL BRASS WORKS. 


F. R. Howett Brass Works, (Philadelphia), who were burned 
out on April 3 at No. 716 Cl street, are already in full wor 
ing ler at N 122 North Franklin street, where they are even 


orders for hose couplings, brass 





tion of which he received from 


the company a present of a sub 


stantial sum of money and a 
letter of commendation for his 
faithful service. This was in 


accordance with the policy of 


the company, who now have on 


their list of employes several 


men who have been with them 
for more than a half century. 
lire and Rub 

Ohio) 


The Firestone 
Co. (Akron, 
consolidated their two branches 


ber have 


St. Louis in their enlarged 


No. 


In 


store at 2230 Olive street, 


under the management of Mr. 
O. O. Petty. 

A fire which started in the 
basement of Oliver R. Howe's 
rubber goods store at No. 52 
Central square, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, on the morning of 
April 26, damaged the build- 
ing and caused other losses 





to the amount of $13,000. 
Work 
of 


the 
Converse 
(Malden, 


the 


to begin at 
new 
Co. 


on 


was 
the 
Rubber Shoe 
Massachusetts ) 
\pril 206. 
room was to open on that day 


plant 


mormn- 


ing of Che grinding 





and the cutting, shoe, and pack- 


Co., of New York ing rooms in the usual order 
a oe ns Ie ¥ aoe : et. The thereafter. The present plant 

has a capacity of 4,000 pairs ot 
shoes daily. The principal office of the company is at Malden, 
and a sample room will be maintained at No. 50 High streei, 


Boston 


\ new store at Holyoke, Massachusetts, is that of The Yoerg 
Tire and Rubber Co., at No. 496 Dwight street The firm em 
braces William P. Yoerg, sometime salesman at the mechanical 


—— 
goods department of the Boston branch of The Diamond Rubber 
Co., and Joseph M who has had to do with the Diamond 
company’s tire selling branch in New York City. 


Hetzer, 
The new com 
will market Diamond products in western Massachusetts 
Oneida of which Edwin J. Holstein is pro- 
prietor, have No. 
1076 Main street, for the sale of tires of all kinds, and the rub- 


I he Rubber Co., 


opened a store in Hartford, Connecticut, at 
ber goods generally carried in a retail store. 
Co. (Trenton, New Jetsey) 


an addition to their factory lately which will enable them 


Empire Automobile Tire have 
built 
to very greatly increase their capacity, which has, until this time, 


been crowded to the extreme limit. 
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NEW RUBBER TIRE FACTORY. 
A NeW product in the line of automobile accessories is the Me- Tue Pennsylvania 
Graw-Burgess vertical fabric tire, for the manufacture of which 
a company has been incorporated at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl business in the 
vania, under the style The MeGraw-Burgess Vertical Fabric (Jeanette, Pa.). 
Tire Co. witl $100,000 capital, stated to be all paid Weidner and C. W. Moody 
in The company are erecting at East Palestine, Ol 


which is not far west from Pittsburgh—a plant, the principal 


50 feet, two stories, of brick, 


that they ex 


building of which is to be 250 x 


iron and « 


nt construction. The company stat« 


pect to be in full operation by the middle of June. The rubber 
is being supplied by the 
McGraw, 


Pittsburgh, president; R 


machinery equipment of the company 


Farrel foundr Che officers of the company are: E. C 


proprietor of the American House at 
W. McGraw, vice president; H, G 
ley Howard, secretary. William L. 


re at Grant boulevard and Thirty-third street 


Morgan, treasurer, and Har 

Burgess will be sales man 

ager. The offices a 
A CROCKER STORE ANNIVERSARY. 

irs the Hope Rubber Co. has been one of 

Island, 

but in New England. Commemorating its thirty-third anniver 


sary there was held an opening on May 1, at which time the pubtic 


lor thirt three ve 


ibber stores not only in Providence, Rhode 


lab utifully of the old on 


viewed a decorated store twice the size 


In other words, the floor space was doubled so that there is now 
12,000 square feet mm us¢ Che opening began with a musical pro 
gramme from 2 until 5 Pp. M., at which time a luncheon was given 


to seventy invited guests. Another musical programme was 


ning. The opening was largely attended and Mr. 


given in the eve 
Isaac Crocker, the proprietor, was warmly congratulated upon the 


growth of the business of which he is the head 


PRESENTATION TO MR. FOSTER. 
] 


\pril 6 the selling force connected with th 
Woven Hose and Rubber Co 
Wallace F, Foste1 


with a farewe 


Own the evening of 
New York branch of the 


manager, Mr 


oston 
[ se Cc 


I! 


honored their retiring 


Cue INptA Rupper Wortp 


lil’s, on Park row, and presented him with a silver 


\pril 1—page 262]. 
supper at Ka 
loving cup bearing the names of those present: Messrs. Frederick 
L. McCarty. Charles W. Hobart, 
Charles E. McLaughlin, the presentation speech being made in a 
happy manner i Mr McCarty Mr. Foster at the 

e for nine years, after having been connected with 


New York oft 


the company in Be 


George L. Harrington, and 


had been 


ston 
CONDITION OF PLANTATION “RUBIO” IN MEXICO. 
Tue Tehuantepee Rubber Culture Co. (New York) have pub- 
lished the report of the annual inspection report of their Planta 
tion Rubio in Mexico, made by Mr. Frank K loledo, 


Ohi Chis report, made by one of the investors in the company, 
body ot is of 


Hogue, of 


chosen for the purpose by the whole investors, 
interest as showing the condition of the rubber plantation as com 
pared with the showing made by the official inspectors in former 


being indicated Che 


years, a satisfactory degree of progress 


pamphlet contains also a special expert on the Rubio plantation 
by Mr. James C. Harvey, a private planter of rubber in Mexico, 
whose name is familiar to readers of Tue INpIA Rusprer Wortp. 
The point of chief interest-in Mr. Harvey’s report is his com- 
mendation of the policy adopted at Rubio, under the management 

t Luiter, of permitting a certain amount of 
undergrowth between the trees, instead of clean weeding. This 
is being regarded favorably by many planters 


of Superintenden 
policy, by the way, 
in Ceylon and Malaya. Mr. Harvey writes: 

“IT was agreeably surprised to find the major portions of the 
plantings quite free from grasses, and in other instances grasses 
well under way towards extermination, owing to the intelligent 
encouragement given to what are technically known as ‘soil pre- 
growth which rises some distance above the 
shading them out and restoring humus and 
nitrogen to the soil. The importance of these agencies cannot be 


they are vital to the well-being of Castilloa.” 


soft 
gradually 


servers, or 


grasses, 


overestimated ; 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 
Rubber Co., of April 2, 1909, 
To carry on the 
Rubber Co. 


Seward E. Andrews, George G. 


Michigan, 
under the laws of Michigan; capital $10,000. 
state named of the Pennsylvania 
Incorporators : 
Offices at Detroit, Mich. 

Barrell Pneumatic Tire Protector Co., April 14, 1909, under 
the laws of Massachusetts; capital $50,0co Incorporators : 
\rthur E. Carson, Bedford, Mass 
and Horace A, 

Victor 


Massachusetts ; 


Robert H. Kammler, Boston, 
Mass 


1909, 


Crossman, Cambridge, 


Tire Traction Co., April 14, under the laws of 


capital, $50,000. Incorporators the same as for 
Pneumatic Tire Protector Co. 
March 23, 1909, under the laws of New 
Jersey; capital Incorporators: Stewart Browne and 
George W. Harris, No. 170 Broadway, New York, and William 
Lee Hoskins, Glenbrook, Connecticut. 
Dixon Cable System Co., March 30, 
New Jersey; 


Coughlan, B. F. 


the Barrell 
Dreadnaught Tire Co., 


$2,000. 


1909, under the laws of 
H. O. 
Turner, all giving No. 15 


capital authorized, $300,000. Incorporators : 
Mantz and John R 
xchange place, Jersey City, as their address. 

E. F. 


capital 


Smith Co., April 20, 1909, under the laws of Connecticut ; 
manufacture deal in goods of metal, 
rubber and other materials. Incorporators: Edwin F. Smith, 
Frank H. Smith and Harriet S. Smith, all of Naugatuck, Conn. 
Che General Manufacturing Co., of Waterbury, April 17, 1909, 
under the laws of Connecticut; capital $10,000. To manufacture 
Incorporators: John 


Water- 


$50,000. To and 


goods of metal, rubber and other materials. 
Draher, Max Probst, all of 
bury, Conn. 

Elwell 
laws of New York; capital, $15,000. 


Kiessling and Charles F. 


Rubber Manufacturing Co., April 9, 1909, under the 


Incorporators: Russell T. 


Elwell, Carson City, Nevada; Henry Smith, Paterson, New 
Jersey; Isidore L. Broadwin, No. 41 Park Row, New York. 
Elwell has been identified with the rubber industry for years, 


principally in New England. The office of the new company is 
to be in New York City. 


Akron March 27 


27, 1909, under the 
laws of Illinois; capital, $2,500. Incorporators: Samuel Berko- 
witz, Frank B. Grover, and Walter H. Papers filed by 


Frank R. Grover, attorney, No. 79 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Tire and Vuleanizing Co., 
Eckert 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 
THE Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. have an affidavit made by 
\. Goyert, Indiana, stating that on a truck used 


by him two rear 


of Greenburg, 
tires gave 25,200 miles of service each, and the 


front tires 31,000 miles, every one of the set having traveled 


enough road to encircle the world. The tires were of Firestone 
make 

The Republic Rubber Co., of New York, in of their 
trade in New England, have opened an office in 


view 
growing tire 
Boston, at No. 735 Boylston street. 

The New Haven Rubber Repair Works (No. 481 State street, 
New Haven, Connecticut) have been bought by J. S. Byron and 
H. W. Neely, who have renovated and enlarged the shop and 
placed it under the management of J. W. Hartley, a capable tire 
man of Hartford 

The Leather Tire Goods Co. are removing their factory from 
Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts, to Niagara Falls, New York, 
where the entire business, manufacturing and sales, will be con- 
centrated from May 1 

The Faultless Rubber Co. 
York office 


(Ashland, Ohio) announce the re- 
moval of their New from West Fourth street to 
No. ror Fifth avenue. 

The Vant Woud Rubber Co. (New York), in view of the steady 
increase of their business, have removed their store to Nos. 109- 
111 Worth street, which is near Broadway and likewise to a 
subway station. 

B. Loewenthal & Co., scrap rubber merchants in New York 
and Chicago, announce the opening of a branch office at Akron, 


Ohio. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 
Mr. Hetnricn Otro Traun, of Hamburg, Germany, was a 
welcome visitor to the offices of THe INpIA Rupper Wor-p, 
while in the United States during the past month. Mr. Traun 
is the son of Senator Dr. Traun, the founder of Dr. Heinr 
lraun & Séhne (formerly Harburger Gummi-Kamm Co.). The 
head of the familv having retired from active connection with 
the business, its control passed to his sons, and since the la- 


mented death of the elder, Dr. Frederick Traun, the actual hea’l 


has been the gentleman who has just been renewing in America 
the friendships and acquaintances which date from 1804, when 
he became connected with a New York house for a while in 
rder to study business conditions in America 
MILLER—MYERS. 
Tue wedding of Mr. Thomas William Miller and Miss Helen 


Adelaide Mye rs, at Ashl was the social 
event of the season in that part of the 
daughter of Mr Mrs. Francis E. Myers, at whose home the 
occurred at noor Mr. Miller, as the whole rubber 
Faultless Rubber Co., of 
that 
the Pacific coast, and expect to be 


March 31, 
The bride is the 


and, Ohio, on 
State. 
and 
ceremony 
trade knows, is the president of The 


Ashland, one of the principal industrial establishments in 


town Che bridal pair went to 


1.1 ; . j 


at home in Ashland, in a residence which is Mr. Miller's gift 


to his bride, by June 1. Prior to the wedding a bachelor dinner, 
given in honor of the pr bridegroom at the Hotel Otter, 
business and professional men of 


and Ashland, to- 


was attended by the leading 
Akron Mr. Miller 
gether with several guests from a distance. 


( where formerly lived) 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

[ne firm of Parker, Stearns & Co., 

long established in Ne York, and 


[ue InpIA Ruspper Wor tp, Sep- 


rubber manufacturers, so 
now the new fac- 


occupying 
tory in Brooklyn illustrat 
the removal of their offices 


tember i. 


new location—N 


1908 (page 415), announce 


286-300 Sheffield avenue, Brooklyn, New 


iming (New York), have removed 


Works 


I treet to No. 277 Broadway (Broadway- 
Chambers building). 
TRADE NEWS NOTES. 
[ne Electrical Insulating and Specialty Co. is mentioned as 
having been organized at Cleveland, Ohio, where a factory will 


be erected for making a new substitute for rubber, for electrical 
rles C. Clark is president of the concern. 


for many years superintendent of Alfred 


and other purposes. Cl 

Mr. A. R. Duryee, 
Calmon’s Asbest-und Gummiwerke in Hamburg, sailed. for the 
in March. He expects to spend about a 
later visit the rubber centers of the 


United States late 


month in Virginia and will 
United States. 


Mr. J. H. Stedman, of J. H. Stedman & Co., Inc., in the waste 


rubber trade, has been elected vice president of the Trade Club 
ri B ston 
The largest office calendar which has come to THE INDIA 


is issued by the Dunlop Tire and 
There is a detachable 
the figures on which can be 


Rupser Wor.tp at any tim 
Goods Co., Limited ( 


tor each mont In the year, 


Rubber Toronto). 


sheet 
read across the street, but even more space is devoted to excel- 
lent photogravures of the head office and the factory buildings of 
this enterprising company 

\ rEcENT German patent (No. 198,979), issued to Friedrich 
Wiec! Hanover, relates to a novel method of attaching 
a solid rubber tire. The shape of the tire is also unusual, as will 
appear from the accompanying ill Figure 1 shows a 
section of the felly and of the tire, indicating also the means by 
Figure 2 


ard, of 
ustrations. 
held within the flanges of the rim. 


tire and its appurtenances separated, including the 
arrangement which binds the flanges to the 


which the tire 1s 

shows the 

details of the screw 
+ 

felly 


A SIDE LIGHT ON THE TIRE TRADE. 


EVELOPMENT in the automobile industry in whatever 
branch, we take it, presages good for the rubber tire in- 
that are more 
kinds of automobiles, the greater will be the 
the various details of the automobile manufacture, 


And the greater will be the 


! 
dustry [he more automobiles made, and the 
improvement in 
including the 
appliances and machinery employed. 
economy of production, the cheaper these vehicles will become 
and the the number sold. All of 
creased demand for tires, with the logical result, by the 
token- 


Chese reflections are suggested by the progress made in France 


greater which means an in- 
same 
and better tires at a lower cost than now. 

in the manufacture of automobiles for agricultural use—for 
plowing land, keeping crops in condition, harvesting, hauling to 
market, etc. Plows, harrows, reaping machines and what not 
can now be operated with the use of gasoline motors instead of 


to be held at 


agricultural automobile” 


horses. An international congress is Amiens in 


for the promotion of the “ and its 
applications, in connection with which will be an exhibition of 
appliances. An exposition devoted to the same interest was held 
at Brussels in April, and another, on a larger scale, occurs this 
month at Antwerp. In Paris a periodical devoted to the new in- 
terest, Automobile Agricole, soon will complete its second year. 
If there is merit in the new departure in agriculture, it is not 
likely to remain unknown in other countries than those named 
here 

Of course plows, harvesters, and the like, and particularly sta- 
tionary engines for farm use operated by motors on the same 
principle as is employed in automobiles, will not directly wide» 
the demand for rubber tires. But as has been said above, their 
manufacture tends to the development of the automobile industry, 
will be an 


Ore 


and it can hardly fail to happen that one result 
increased demand for motor vehicles that do require tirés. 
made that the agricultural automobile will tend to 
lessen the accustom the world to do 
without horses, and this alone will promote the use of the auto- 
passenger vehicle—on 
proportion of the world’s population lives—as well as in cities. 


point to be 


number of horses and 


mobile as a farms, where so large a 





\r a special meeting of shareholders in Cie. du Caoutchouc 
Monopole du Portugal March 31) 


adopted to go into liqiudation, with a view 


( Brussels, resolution was 
reorganizing the 
business by forming a new company, with 700,000 francs capital. 
Paul Wauvermans was named as liquidator. The company was 

3elgium March 5, 1808, with the exclusive privilege of 
manufacturing rubber goods in Portugal for ten years, and with 
$193,000] capital. A factory was established 
near Lisbon, and for awhile the results were satisfactory, but 


for several years past there have been no profits. 


formed in 


1,000,000 francs [ 


Tue development of aérial navigation has led to great activity 
in the rubber industry in the production of rubberized fabrics for 
balloons, aéroplanes and the like. Already Tue INpIA Rupper 
Wokrcp has mentioned at length the production of such fabrics by 
Continental Caoutchouc and Gutta-percha-Compagnie, of Han- 
over. Three other German rubber factories may now be men- 
tioned as having engaged in a practical way in making goods of 
Etablissements Hutchinson, at Mannheim; Franz 
Clouth, Rheinisch Gummiwaren-Fabrik m. b. H., at Cologne; and 
\ktiengesellschaft Metzeller & Co., at Munich. 


this class: 


THE accounts of Mitfeldeutsche Gumminaren-Fabrik Louis 
Peter, A.-G. (Frankfort o/ M.) show a net profit for the busi- 
year 1907-08 of 1,200,031 marks [$285,607.38], against 
806,223 marks in the preceding year. The dividend was 22 per 
cent., against 16 per cent. the year before. The capital of the 
company is 3,000,000 marks. Solid tires had a good sale during 
the year, and large contracts are in hand for future business. 


ness 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


HE prices of Para grades have advanced very materially 
a during the month past, as will be apparent from the com- 
parative statement this page. The 

same rate of increase does not apply to other classes of rubber; 


which appears on 


in fact, most grades of Africans have not shown an advance 


Higher prices are quoted, 
Eastern plantation has 


during the month. however, for 
Centrals and Assam and allied grades. 
advanced in keeping with Para qualities. 

The extreme low price for the past year of Para rubber ap- 
pears to have led to liberal buying by consumers in the various 
that “invisible supplies” 
sulted, and for a the 


selling of rubber, but to-day, in spite of the larger production 


than normal re- 


condition interfered with 


markets, so larger 


while this free 


in the Amazon than the average, prices continue to 


INDIA RuspBer WorLpD 


region 
mount upward. In other pages of THE 
this month appear several articles bearing upon the general situa- 
tion which point to a deliberate effort in the Amazon region to 
demand a higher return for rubber than has prevailed at times 
rf late, the 
The United States consul at Para, in a report issued 
Washington under the date of April 19, spoke of indications that 


rubber was being held in his district at 7 milreis per kilogram 


same being designated as the “valorization” of rub 


her from 


or higher for fine rubber, and the latest telegraphic advices noted 
With- 


out going into details as to what selling price in New York or 


on this page point to quotations at Manaos of 71% milreis. 


be said that 
per kilogram is 
The consul quoted 


Europe such quotations would point to, it may 


at current rates of exchange milreis 
equivalent to a fraction over $1 per pound. 
refers to 7 milreis as meaning $1.28 per pound in New York. 


It may be of interest to note that just one year ago our ad- 
vices from Manaos quoted fine rubber at 4.8 milreis per kilo- 
gram, and by comparing the dollar price on this page with that 
on the same date in 1908 our readers will be able to estimate 
the effect of an advance at Manaos in quotations from 4.8 to 
is too early yet to estimate the probable effect 
Amazon centers, but undoubtedly the 
that 
in dealing with rubber price conditions. 

Manaos been singularly uniform during 


crop years, 


milreis. It 
of the 
movement 


new movement in 


such strength it must have consideration 


nas 
have 
from the first of July to the current 


concerned—slightly 


The rece ipt at 
the past three 
; over 


“Para rubber” is 


season to March 31. 


date; so tar as 
More caucho has been 
so that the total of 
March 31, 


The largest arrival 


18,000 tons in each 


coming forward, however, in each season, 


all grades has advanced from 21,875 tons on 1907, 


tO 23,131 tons on the same date this year. 


at Para of all grades to May I in any crop year was 33,900 tons 
in 1907. The receipts were considerably less in the following 
vear, but up to April 19 in the current season the total already 
had reached 32,370 tons. It is not only possible, but probable, 
that the current crop will be larger than in any previous other 
twelve months. It is clear, therefore, that the higher prices 
quoted to-day in New York and Europe are in spite of an in 
creased production on the Amazon. Besides, there must be taken 
into account the considerable accumulation of rubber by manufac- 
turers bought during last year’s low prices, as already mentioned. 

An rubber trade 
that 


production of rubber tires during the busy season in this line 


important member of the crude suggests 


a very important factor in the market has been the large 


which lately has been experienced, and he regards no other one 
point as having a more important bearing upon this market than 
the volume of automobile tires held unsold. Beginning 
with the first of the past month the rubber footwear industry 
became very active, and all the factories in this branch are 
working at what is considered an approach to a normal rate. 


now 


The activity of the tire industry continues, as is indicated. by the 
statement in another column that in a single city more than 
2,000 employés have been put to work on tires since the be- 
ginning of this year. It is less easy to estimate the condition of 
the production in other branches of the rubber manufactured 
just now. 


New 
one year ago, one month ago, and April 29 


York for Para grades, 


the current date: 


Following are quotations at 


PARA. May 1,’o8. Apr. I, ‘oo. Apr. 29. 
Islands, fine, new........ 79a. 80 IIQ (4120 123@124 
Islands, fine, old.... none here I2I @I122 124@125 
Upriver, fine, new........ 83@84 122 (@I123 126@127 
Upriver, fine, old......... 85@86 125 (@120 128@129 
Islands, coarse, new...... 43@44 57 @s58 58@ 59 
Islands, coarse, old....... none here none here’ none here 
Upriver, coarse, new..... 58a 59 04 @95 95@ 96 
Upriver, coarse, old....... | none here none here’ none here 
Cameta ‘ ‘ee reeses Seeeee 63)42@ 64 68a 09 
Caucho (Peruvian), ball. 45@46 83 @ &4 84@ 85 
Caucho (Peruvian), sheet 560(@57 73 @ 74 70@ 77 
Ceylon (Plantation), fine 

ME viokvckennseesanss 87@88 129 @I130 132@133 
AFRICAN. 
Lopori ball, prime....108@109 Massai, red ............ 95@96 
Lopori strip, prime... —@— Soudan niggers ....... 85(@w86 
ATOR occ siccxes . 94@ 95 Cameroon ball ........ 64(@65 
Upper Congo ball, red. 96@10o0 Benguela .............. 50(a@60 
PRCICMIDR  . occ ccccces @— Madagascar, pinky .....Qgo@gQI 
Sierra Leone, Ist qual- AOETE TE inks ccietass 21@22 
De <cccnshucuscesess 95@ 96 
CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda, sausage ....81@82 Mexican, scrap .80@81 
Guayaquil, strip ....... 71@72 Mexican, slab .58@59 
Nicaragua, scrap ...... 79@80 Mangabeira, sheet ..... 53@54 
RINE Goa cena a 63@64 Guayule ............ . » -32@33 
East INDIAN. 
PG cd ccdacnneke Oh Te | EOD 6s ccna scien’ 35(@45 
Pontianak 4%4@— 
Late Para cables quote: 
Per Kilo. Per Kilo. 
ONES. TO. .ccans noses 6$100 Upriver, fine ........... 7$000 
Islands, coarse ..........2$500 Upriver, coarse .........5$000 
ee eee 15 3/16d. 
Latest Manaos advices: 
SO, GE xinvesavess 7$aso Exchange ........+:. 15 7/32d 
UJOSIveT, COGTRE .iccccces 5$250 
New York Rupeerer Prices FoR MarcH (NEW RUBBER) 
1909. 1908 1907. 
Uprive BME cccoccccscecseseoes +1.22@1.26 .70@.83 16@1.21 
Uprive GOBTER .ccccescecoseses -03@ .07 -458@.59 .92@ .96 
Pen, GOD cccccdcssessscveses 1.18@1.21 68@.80 1.14@1.19 
eee. GONE sacs cnsassanseee -55@ .61 -41@.43 66@ .70 
COMA 3 ccccedveseunseesen er .63@ .67 -41@.48 71@ .73 


LIGHTER LONDON ’BUSES AND TIRES. 

A MATTER of no little importance to the rubber tire trade is 
involved in the new regulations in the city of London regarding 
The heavy, noisy vehicles now running 
are to be replaced by lighter and quieter ones, with a smaller 
This change is by order of the chief com- 


the use of motor ‘buses. 


carrying capacity. 
missioner of police, who is at the head of the commission con- 
trolling the licensing of the omnibuses. London has always re- 
sented the presence of these noisy, ill smelling and cumbersome 
vehicles among the light hansoms and four-wheeled cabs and the 
quiet ‘buses drawn by horses. Not even the speed of the motor 
‘bus reconciled the Londoner to their existence. The regulations 
of the license given in 1906 are to be cancelled and motor ‘buses 
must now be built of a weight not exceeding 3% tons. One 
drawback to the profitable operation of the heavy "buses has 
been the heavy cost of wear and tear of tires, which will be 
greatly diminished with the use of lighter vehicles. 



































In reg tion, Albert B. Beers (broker Rubber Imports at Riga. 
in , paper, No. 68 William street, IN Gummi-Zeitung appear the following figures, indicating, in 
New During April the demand fot round figures, the quantity of crude rubber imported annually 
1 ; I ) 
pay g 5 ruling at 4724494 per cent. tor at the port of Riga, which does not, of course, embrace the 
mn st ni 1 S@5/2 per cent. for those not so Well = whole imports for Russia: 
know! 
ee pounds. 3,744,000 
Rubber Receipts at Manaos. In 1903 5,220,000 
- A de Ni cea er a eo 3,924,000 
) ‘ \lar . ight nt! ot the op season tor three : 5 
I In 1905 4,536,000 
Si & Co.] Tae Se ea ees eh ar Ae Gem 6,696,000 
Mas Juty-Marcu In 190 5,076,000 
R \ 33 78 8 "71246 
Rio \ . ; 5 IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 
R Se 89 2 
- 8 424 [The Figures Indicate Weights in Pounds.) 
kk h ( g — . , . 
, . te \prit 6.—By the steamer Dominic, from Manaos and Para: 
( . g ree Qs IMPORTERS Fine Medium 
° Poel & Arnold........ 186,400 $5,200 
l g ak Q~ A. T. Morse & Co... 203,600 45,300 
? ™ New York Commercial Co 26,400 7,200 
Hagemeyer & Brunn.... 56,100 1,400 
Rubber Scrap Prices. L. Hagenaers & Co.....  §§,000 3,600 
General Rubber Co...... 3,900 700 
LATE New Yorl t s—prices paid by consumers for Edmund Reeks & Co... 3,600 300 
1 1 } 1 : 1 Te GOO DUNGGR.cccasce 8 8=«(aceace 8 8=«sevse 
cari I ) vy practically no change since G Amsinck & C 
last n Total een I 9 
() ‘iy < lomesti R5ef 83 
O ubb ots foreign SYAa 8x \prit 6.—By the steamer Cearense, from Manaos and Para: 
” t Ss a ¢ . 
MATIC DICYCIE UTES. oes eeecesscrcccesees . IMPORTERS Fine Medium. Coarse. Caucho Total 
\u ) es ; 572fa_ 0 wk Commercial Co 98.9 90 138,900 215,500 720,300 
Soli wag nd carriage tires 7 @7 Arnold 13 » 146,100 8 374,30 
se & 164, » 119,40 25.50 343.1 
" rueeaa’ 972@ 10 k & Co 83 ) 4,80 104,600 
He la ' 5 a@ 5 s Santos 4.3 9.300 18,5 40,800 92,900 
we gt re ere 34a 3% er & Brunt 17,50 53,500 . 71,000 
G , ae ate Rubber C 8.4 2,60 $,500 32,96 49,400 
| af = . Edn Reeks & C 4,60 : I 0 : 15,100 
\f o I'4fa I | 1 - 143 497,200 39 1,770,700 
~ } b PRIL § by tl ar s—=Galveston: 
PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. M »—I Sigisn ‘ = may ae a ome man 
= A ck & ( t . 15,000 
Pounps. M ( F & ( By the Comus—New Orleans 
‘ I { Lend K & C \ I Morse & Ce a aad 
Poel & 9 a4 1 “ho. & ( Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co.. 2,500 
Ma | Mollend ° Eggers & Heinlein.. —_— 1,000 
. . Ml B ‘ — G. Amsinck & Co..... io 1,000 8,000 
W. R. & | Ca 8,000 AR by El 
Cont.-Mexican Rubber Co . ss Apri 6.—By the Norse Prince=Bahia 
a For Bost , "455 "59,500 A. Hirsch & Co....... 11,000 
| $ & ¢ ( 2.500 Mar ; | : ‘Ilias Col J. H. Rossbach & Bros....... 2,500 13,500 
APR By f I G. Amsinck & ( 2 \prit 7.—By El Mar=—Galveston: 
A me Ir gq ( I. S. Sambra 2 Continental-Mexican Rubber ¢ * 265,000 
\ 1 g ( ( 8 | Lapeirda errer ‘ 2; ) 
Pisa Nenhews ¢ . ! ) \prit 8.—By the Panama=Colon: 
\pr Nat | Sewi Machine ( 1, Piza Nephews Co.... 4,000 
N \ ( al ¢ Fine) 3,5 lose Julia & ¢ ayy 1,000 i. See GP TOM, cwccancnnce 1,000 
\r B e | Ar Meyer Hecht : 89,900 | Meche & CO. cs ccsscovscscee 1,000 
. \ By the f Fampico American Trading Co 1,000 
W ( gh ¢ I 2 he »y — ; Wessels, Kulemkamp Co 1,000 
I Ma *70,000 trandon & Bros.... 1,000 ,000 
Apt | , nt Grant=Hamburg: | \k Ohi a 204,000 9 
G A. Alde & ¢ I 3 eal \prit 9.—By El Dorad New Orleans 
Art i B haes ome By Ge AiretrenColeniie \. T. Morse & Co........... 3,000 
; : . Maitland, Coppe x Co... 5,000 Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co 1,500 
I & | Coa 22 J. A. Pauli & Cow.cccecceects 2,500 4. N. Rotholz...... im has 100 5,500 
m ‘ ah Bo See 2,000 " ; ; 
\PR - e . I Lauman & Kemp ) 13,50 ApriL 9.—By the Prins Frederick=Colombia: 
(x R ( ( 45 Kunhardt & Co 7,000 
. he aie } : inhi OP Gicscanxncceséess 7s 
\PR By t a ss Maitland, Coppell & (¢ 4,000 
OTHER NEW YORK ARRIVALS. meeenas woe {. A. Pauli & Co. «.. 2,000 
, Co 2,000 Roldau & Van Sickle........ 1,000 14,000 
: : 1, 1 & ( 1,000 
CENTRALS » ” t.00 APRIL 10.—By the Esperanza=Frontera 
I " ports of Cen \. M. Capens’ Sons 1,000 11,000 Harburger & Stack.......... 7,000 
trals ( ; me Seer & Ces ccccccnnes ‘ 7,000 
i ¢ = > } . 8 7 
J April By oe Mex I itera General Export & Com. Co... 3,000 
Pounps, Harburg EE SUACK. cc ccccccs 14,000 E. N. Tibbals & Co...... — 2,000 
\f R ~ a Ore ] US. covcccsescces 3,000 H. Marquardt & Co.......... 2,000 
Ma 4 nte ew Jrleans | Steiger N ; $ 
eiger & ( eoecesesevcce 0 A. Rosenthal Sons........cc. 1,000 22,000 
Ege & Hein ) George A. Alden & Co 4,0 , : ; 
G. An k & ¢ Gral Hinkley ( 2.500 Apri 12.—By the Yumuri=—Tampico: 
A N holz 4 Jl. W. Wilson & (¢ 2,000 i, Ss ti. ostbeséaecendne *85,000 
\ Morse & ( 2 Scholz & Marturet........... 1,000 SO Oe *15,000 
Luzarte & Whitne 1,000 13,500, American Trading Co........ 1,000 . Pf: “ae *40,000 “140,000 
M By ‘ H. Marquardt & Co.......... 1,500 * 3 . 
— ' . 7 SS eS 3 eo 1,000 35,500 Apri 13.—By the Georgic=Liverpool: 
( il-Mex. R ye ( ° a) re » Co 7 
| Car . ) "82 c00 Apri, 5.—By the Vigilancia=Tampico: A. Hirsch & eked t. <u prgch nig piaines _—— 
M R oF en! OR eee *110,000 | Aprit 12.—By El Sud=Galveston: 
‘ / I era New York Commercial Co *60,000 Cont.-Mexican Rubber Co..... *110,000 
I ) & Stack 8 Remsch & Helde.. * 45,000 et Ge. cancnencetdanenne *9,000 119,000 
Steig & ¢ i GEN cansebssaasecece *45,000 *%260,000 7 ‘ 
libbals & ¢ : APRIL 14.—By the Magdalena=Colombia: ...... 
>it ? th = Sac - 
] u & « \PR 5 By ne Verds=Behia: Kunhardt & CO. we eescevenees 3,500 
( link ( J. H. Rossbach & Bros...... 20,000 West Coast Rubber Co....... 1,000 
Ce & « ( ) 20,000 New York Commercial Co.... 18,000 38,000 | Eggers & Heinlein........ ° 1,500 6,000 
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RUBBER FLUX 


No. 17. Particularly adapted to softening 
material for tubing machine. Almost univer- 
sally used for waterproofing wire. 





No. 48. For fluxing pigments in compound- 
ing. A valuable adjunct to the manufacture of 
moulded goods as it DOES NOT BLOW UNDER CURE. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


WALPOL EuBSEn WORKS 


WORKS _ 
ANELECTRIC INSULATIO N LABORATORY 





S 





J 








WE ARE OFFERING SCRAP RUBBER 
AT LOW PRICES 




















Saal > 
\ Theodore Hofeller & Company /S_ |" % 


OLD RUBBER 
BUFFALO, N. Y. ’ 





WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 








Rubber Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
@ Would you like to prevent the cracking of your rubbers? 
@ Our MALTHA HYDRO-CARBON retains its pliability at zero weather. 
@ Drop us a line, and with pleasure we'll send you a working sample gratis. 


AMERICAN WAX COMPANY, i6/ Summer St, Boston, Mass. 








THE MOST TALKED OF 
CHEMICAL IN THE 
RUBBER TRADE 
Write for Leaflet 
American Vuicole Co., 161 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES TT. WILSON 
MEXICAN (Guayule) RUBBER 


I invite inquiries from manufacturers on this rubber. Being the direct 


representative of large producers, I am in position to quote on various 
qualities for immediate and future delivery. 








Telegraphic Address. : 


46 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY 











Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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GUAY ULE 


Made by mechanical process only, of strictly fresh shrub. 


No chemicals used. 


PARRA 


The recognized Standard, practically clean, containing less resin and 
having greater tensile strength than any other Guayule. 


DURANGO 


Prepared from high grade “Parra” Guayule, guaranteed uniform, 
washed and dried, ready for use. Vulcanizes easily without special 


compounding. 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR REGULAR WEEKLY 
OR MONTHLY DELIVERIES 





For Samples and Quotations apply to 


ED. MAURER 


97 Water St.. NEW YORK 


Sole Representative of the MADERO interests in Mexico, 


Largest Producers of Guayule Rubber, Operating Nine Factories. 











Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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zi ; z Pounps. PounDs. Pounps. 
Aprit 15.—By the Sarnia=Greytown: April 7.—By ApriL 13.—By the Minnehaha=London: 

| "Ee ae ‘ 11,500 A. T. Morse & ( Be. Ts Meree B Gis kccccccecn etesenes 4,500 
ose Julia & (¢ iobaseeuaors 3,500 Robinson & Co 





w Samtbrade....scccese one 1,000 16,000 = APRIL 13.—By the Kroonland=Antwerp: 
ET 2. Ry +h ne = } ; " 
i ace ieoile _ Api .—By the Cleveland=Hamburg: Poel & Arnold. «.«scecces ea SI a *s 500 
# IL 15 py the General Rubber Co...... rT 22,506 . an 
G. Amsinck & C George A. Alden & Co........ 13,50 Apri, 16.—By the Atholl=Singapore: 
A. Rosenthal’s Sons Poel & Arnoid 13,50 Otto Isenstein 15,000 


A. Santos & Co 
L. Johnson & Co 


) 

> 

) 

) Heabler & Co.. - ° ‘ 
P ApRIL 20.—By the Minneapolis=London: 
> 


A. F Mineee & Coo <cnccacens res 






i Sf 3 eee 6, 
Jemarest sros Rubber Trading Co........... 3,50 66,000 
355 9009 | Poel & Arnold.... 5,500 
Apri, 8.—By the Liverpool: | Robinson & C 3,500 9,000 
George A Alden & Co...... 23,000 |} George A. Ald 50,000 59,000 
Pe Or GIR doscensncdees 7,000 


H. A. Gould Co......... ves -§,000 =: 3$,000 Gutta-JELUTONG. 


— ApriL 10.—By the Provence=Havre: MarcH 25.—By the Muncaster 





Gecrge / Iden ‘ 

Ge 11,000 oeee A. - Me & CO. ccccsee 

rpool Poel & 
Por a om WwW. L. 
George A. Alden & Co....... ,000 50,500 D. A. SI 5,000 

7»500 =Antwerp APRIL 6.—By the Aragonia=Singapore: 

George 00 eee &- Geiivsscccass eee 500,000 

~~ George A. Alden & Co........ 155,000 





7.000 POG BD APMGGs 0006s 084000600 90,000 745,000 
cerecvccves 6,500 128,500 APRIL 16.— 


Ru 
"125,000 \W 





RIL 1 3y the Momus=New Orleans: : ' : 
Ar Oe t9 1¢ Momus=New Orleans: Aprit 15.—By the Teutonic=Bordeaux: Heabler & 
A N Re bod z ° eee 2,000 Cameres Beebe GH, cc cccccccesvs sateeoe 56,000 George A. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co.. 1,000 3,000 ; “ Poel & POE vicisnkiccvia 90,000 405,000 
ue Tintovettor:Tabia: Aprit 16.—By the President Grant=Hamburg: 
Tintoretto=Bahia: oat > Beeb GUTTA-PERCHA 


L. Gough Co 








ie 7500 Marcu Muncaster=Singapore: 
25,000 neral Rubber Co. 4,500 : - : Bar 
ees. Ge Gi sconces ecece 4,500 36,000 , ‘tto Iser stein & CO. ....s.e+e 15,000 ° 
| George , weet Esc cacen 11,500 26,500 
APRIL i : rm 
Cc , APRIL ¢ By the Aragonia=Singapore: 
reneral 
George Heabler & vr 22,500 
George A Vecccece 22,000 44,500 





\priIL 16.—By the President Grant=Hamburg: 
Bs. GUI sok ct cctssunese enscdnens 13,500 


C. Tennant Sons & Co........ 3,500 
Pees EP Gi sc cuésae beaees 1,000 4,500 


Demerara: 


co 











Fr ) . “* ** eee 

Marci 27 By the itricia=Hamburg: Geil M ( $60n b0eenenes 2,500 9,500 
Livesey & ( ecvccce 20,000 D 7 Bol 

ote: ae pe ‘ae z Teer : by the 1vaval=Bolivar: 
George A. Alden & ‘ 12,000 32,000 EAST INDIAN. e . "* 

> Ff t ® P . sons @ Vecvecve 5,000 

MARCH 31! By the Mesaba=London: [*Denotes plantation rubber.] G & ¢ 9,000 
Robinson & er 3,000 Marcu 25.—LBy the Muncaster=Singapore: J & ¢ 5,500 

Rubbe I 2,500 5,500 | Le ge A. Alde x 11,500 +500 26 i) 

‘. Pe © JO, ccuscenncceces I 

APRIL 2.—I > 4 Liverpool 7 t. teusk 4 6 ete By the / erdam=Rotterda 
Poel & \ 67 ) Ott Is ste X 6 2.000 $2,000 | BATI©C BOB. .ccccccccccccccecscscesses 7,000 
I St & 0 . 
F a Bed ae Marcu I the ‘dr I io By t Surinam=—Demerara 
A. T. Morse & ( 4,500 86,000 | Poel & A . *: soo | B. HK CO. ccccccece 2,500 


General Rubber Co......scssecsess0e 119,000] A. T. Morse & Co...ccsccccssvssseee 21,00, CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 


\PRIL By the Havre Marcu ) By tl S Louts—London: P or New YorK—MarcnH. 








Geo. A, Alde x 22,500 | A. T. Morse & ( 7,000 Imports Pounds Valu 
\ B \y By 1 P I I a-rubb 6,885,685 $5,410,985 
PR y er] k > § c t 1 205,848 164,276 
Robins x ¢ 12,500 Poel & A De 2isvivecustescnwekehees 6,500 Gut 49,447 8,950 
P & A . ),000 Gutta-jelutong (I k 2,283,859 89,42 
Ge ge A. Ald & « 00 APRIL 6 B {ragonia=Singapore . P tot 
Livesey & 7,000 nee 18,000 DOME at<nscaseavetskucet 9,505,839 $5,673.633 


I India-rubber ....ccccccecs $237,492 
George A. A x ¢ Pees & APM. cc cccvccecs *30 *<o,000 Balata 14,843 
Gene R teclair ) 22,¢ 

Pel & Me ( = Si I R € 2,032 





PARA EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER, MARCH, 1909 (IN KILOGRAMS). 
NEW YORK. EUROPE, 
EXPORTERS Fine. Medium. Coars Cau i 
Gruner & - 113,912 19,646 67,185 62,992 


Coarse 








Adelbert H Alde I 50 ) 37 S 
E. Pinto Alves & ( 

Es BONNE  cceenssueascseuvenses 2,653 49.7 6,8 
mC Ae B CO. cccccsoesecess eeese cease 

Gordon & ¢ 720 1,190 S32 0s seen 
Guilh. Aug M : & 8.352 1,104 na) 2 4 
Alves Brag & ¢ 

Pires, Teixeira & ¢ , 26.730 

ONS CB OS ee 1,700 este 








. eeeeeere 3,900 4,0 
Braga Sobr. & GC ka wenb awe tects ' htens ‘as. asks 
Sundries . ; saseeeene 340 ° . 32.460 ie 
Itacoatiara, direct .........4.. ce  eBnes 4,055 2,043 1,079 
Mandos, direct .......... ; 90,050 169.799 348,147 I, 





Iquitos, direct 


' 
oe 


Total, March :2tssekcenana Se 134.535 





¥ 74 523,31 72 1,044,490 193,071 
Total, February neon toa 1,188,074 218,475 483,843 2,488,410 869,658 202,450 
Total, i 1,036,998 218,053 324.149 2.218,506 1,521,113 154,401 
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GUAYULE 


Made by mechanical process only, of strictly fresh shrub. 


No chemicals used. 


PARRA 


The recognized Standard, practically clean, containing less resin and 
having greater tensile strength than any other Guayule. 


DURANGO 


Prepared from high grade “Parra” Guayule, guaranteed uniform, 
washed and dried, ready for use. Vulcanizes easily without special 
compounding. 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR REGULAR WEEKLY 
OR MONTHLY DELIVERIES 


For Samples and Quotations apply to 


ED. MAURER 


97 Water St.. NEW YORK 


Sole Representative of the MADERO interests in Mexico, 


Largest Producers of Guayule Rubber, Operating Nine Factories. 











Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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Pounps. 


ApriL 15.—By the Sarnia=Greytown: 


G. Amsinck & Co 


11,500 
3,500 
1,000 


vance—Colon: 















16,000 


‘eee 4,000 
caesesose 4,500 
ee 4,000 
L. Johnson & Co 3,500 
Demarest Bros. , 3,500 
Roldau § ur OHS mesons 1,000 
Pablo 1,000 
M. Blancho enkaciiace 1,000 
PL eer 1,500 
Eggers & Heinl 1,500 
Fidanque Bros.. rT 1,000 
H. Marquardt & Co 1,000 27,500 
Aprit 17.—By the Mertda=Mexico: 
, rere 2,500 
Graham Hinkley & Seiweae 2,500 
Harburger & Stack. ....cccccs 1,500 
H. Marquardt & C 1,000 7,500 


Aprit 19.—By El Dia=Galveston: 
Cont.-Mexican Rubber C *100,000 
For Canada, et ; cece “OQ 


,000 


the Momus—=New Orleans: 


A. Hirsch & Co jcoeete 2,500 








*125,000 


3,000 


11,500 

Marcu 7 I , burg 

Renee Be Ces ovccecpanccs cu 

Georg \ Alde x { ) 32,000 
Marcu Lond 

Robins x | 3 

Rubber | ( 2 ) 5,500 
APR 2.— d I l 

Poel & Ar - 

I s & « 

Ea Brot 

a. 7 M x 4 4 86,0¢ 
\p . I 

Gene R 112,0 


Robins & 4 ) 

P & <A ) 

G ge A. A x 

I S x ) 35 


Li & 4 
Georg \ \ 
Genet k ( 


PARA EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER, MARCH, 


NEW YORK, 
EXPORTERS Fine 











Sundries ‘ pedibndws 340 
Itacoatiara, dire 
Manaos, direct 
Iquitos, dir 


xtal, March 
~ 





786,778 






Tot ‘ 
Total .1,188,074 
Total, January .036,908 


\ 


Re 


Cie 


Ge 


Li 


Ri 


Re 


H. 


PounpDs. 





APRIL 

T. Mo 

a Es eee 4,500 27,000 
Aprit 8.—By the Cleveland=Hamburg: 

neral Rubber Co...... 

sorge A. Alden & Co........ 


eh |’ fee 
vesey x Co. . 
ber “Treen Cen ccccscccce 





66,000 


Aprit 8.—By the Caronia=Liverpool: 
. " 
i 


George A. Alden & Co...... 23,000 

eS 2 ee 7,000 
ea ke eee 5,000 35,000 

APRIL 10.—By the Provence=Havre: 


Poel & 
George A. 


Alden 


& Co.. 11,000 





APRIL the Georgic=Liverpool: 





50,500 


APRIL 13.—By the Kroonland=Antwerp: 
George A. Alden & ¢ 70,000 
\ » OF Ge cecucoedses 45,000 
Rubber Trading Co. ..cccccce 7,000 
We Ges DHS & Ci sccicsccvs 6,500 128,500 
APRIL By the Teutonic—Bordeaux: 
Gomer Meter COs océccnsvsssseseseee 56,000 


CG 


, Tr 


General 


16.—By the President Grant=Hamburg: 


) 
neral Rubber 0 
aun Rubber ( ) 36,000 





APRIL 17.—By =Hamburg: 


Rubber 








George A. Alden 36,000 
35,000 
ee eeeereseeseseess 30,000 








APR 20.—B e Hanz—=Lisb 
Gener Rubbe COs cccccccssecccsceces 56,0 
EAST INDIAN. 
*Denotes plantation rubber.] 
Marcu 2 I I Muncaster=Singapore 
George A. A EK COcccecccs ) 
_ FO eer I 0 
W. L. Gough ¢ 6,00 
Ort Isens & ( 00 32,000 
Marcu f I 
Px & Ar *5,50 
Mare ) B pf ( mbo 
\. T. Morse & ¢ *11,500 
Mar ».—I [ I j 
1. & eee *7,0 
\ | | 
P. i AEE «bc kb 00 005000sbnkseense *6, 
Apri 6.—I {rago Singapore 
Heable Bh RS ie es a ate ee g, 
Ls By Lo 
N k ¢ ( “1 ) 
Poe & Art ° . ) 
\ Paul=] 
\ & « *. 





67.18 ) 

gs 

) ) 8 8 198 4 64 

) 55,4! 34 

40.7 8 79,738 ).7 
) 
3,902 
,960 
32,40 
64 
1609.7 





APRIL By the Minnehaha=London: 
ap. Ke. Meenee | Cos sc0s6e0eee Sb eecess . *4,500 
APRIL -By the Kroonland=Antwerp: 
Peel & Aree. cceeccsas sre bdestésed es *5,500 
Aprit 16.—By the Atholl=Singapore: 
Otto Isenstein & Co.......0:. 15,000 
Se 8 ee ar 5,500 20,500 
APRIL —By the Minneapolis=London: 
RR eae 5,500 
8 rere 3,500 9,000 
|} George A. Alden & Co 50,000 59,000 





GutTta-JELUTONG. 


MarcH —By the Muncaster=Singapore: 





Gecrge A. Alden & Co 3 

A 3 Sere I 

Pees & AMOI. ccsccccesvccse 15 

ee. Re SOE Bie cicccecnvas 110,000 

BD. A. Shaw & Cor ccscsas 110,000 845,000 
AprIL 6.—By the 1== Singapore: 





a OE eee 
George A. Alden & Co........ 
, ££ Serre. 


Atholl=Singapore: 





APRIL 16.—By the 
Heabler & ( ees 
George A. Ald & Co 
Poel & Arnold..... peseeneene 


5,000 








90,000 


90,000 


405,000 
GUTTA-PERCHA. 


Marcu 23.—By the Muncaster=Singapore: 














Otto Isenstein & Co.......... 15,000 
George A. Alden & Co....... 11,500 26,500 
t By the Aragonia=Singapore 
& Co 22,500 
A. Ak 22,000 44,500 
Apri 16.—By the President Grant=Hamburg: 
is GURMROIEE 010 vce wcnddccscscnssovses 13,500 
BALATA 
29.—By the Maracas=Bolivar: 
( nt S SE UO. ccccose 3,500 
Fr Sesteuekane Keenee 1,00 4,500 
By t Coppename=Demerara 
Fr e & Co 7.000 
Middleton & ( 2 ) 9,500 
APRIL 7 I ‘ , Boliva 
( le int Sons & (¢ 8,000 
G. Amsinck & ( 9,000 
J. A. Pauli & ¢ 5,500 
| e & ( ,§00 26,000 
\ By the rdam=Rotterda 
i: cvetanh inne es pee 7,000 
\PRIL 2 by the Surinam Jemerara 
B. Wil s & ¢ 2,500 


CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 


or New York 


Dp 


Marcu, 





6.88<.68< 10, 
Balata 2 848 164,276 
G 40,447 8,950 
G é g 2,283,859 89,422 

1,505,839 $5,673.633 
Ir $237,492 
B 14,543 
I ime 22,632 
R i 778,181 $53,174 


1909 (IN KILOGRAMS). 


EUROPE. 
TOTAL. 
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RUBBER ARRIVALS FLOM THE CONGO 


the stcamet 


(Societe 


steamel! 


London. 
GEOR Woite & ‘o.. a large 
1 ind ombo, have 


assistance of Mr 


Limited, 


o. (New 


tives ¢ 


American bu 


Liverpool. 


estabitsh 


the I 


York), 


WILLIAM WRIGHT ‘0. report [April 1 


values 


United States Rubber Co.’s Shares. 
PRANSACTIOD on the New York 


weeks, ending April 24 


Stock | 


CoMMON STOCK 


‘S$ 2,400 shares 
‘S$ 330 shares 
100 shares 


Week Feb 
Week 
Week 
\W ex k 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week 
Week Apri 


F< 


200 shares 
shares 

3.400 shares 

s 1,010 shares 
s 6,400 shares 
s 7.825 shares 
Hi 35, April »; Low, 


Low, 17 


St n DH DNDN nD 


1 24 


yei 


High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 


First PREFERRED STOCK 


S 3,293 shares 
9 750 shares 
s 500 shares 
‘s 610 shares 
s 1,020 shares 
Ss 4.736 shares 
S$ 2,42 


s 6,750 shares 


5 shares 


NNNNADNNNH 


S 3,403 shares 
107, Jar : Low, 
Low, 76 
COND PREFERRED 
s 110 shares 
Ss shares 
. — shares 
100 shares 
shares 
1.010 shares 
goo shares 
1,324 shares 


150 shares 


April to 
April 17 
April 24 


n y nn yn N NN 


%, Jar 5; Lew, 
Low, 42 


High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
Jat 


Stock 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 


67%, Fet 


Bryan | 


Fenchurch 


rubber 


late of 


representa- 


Le 


Le 


lara 


100 
w 102 
rw 102! 
ww 103% 
103 
103% 
104 
102! 


103! 




















